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The British Cotton Indust 


Its Future 


BY KENNETH LEE 


LTHOUGH the statement tells against those who are 
A encaced in the textile industry, there is no doubt 

we have lacked imagination and foresight in being 
unable to anticipate what would happen. Cotton people, 
for instance, did not realize what a disaster war was to 
prove for us. We even imagined in 1919 and early 1920 
that we were going to be able to replenish an empty 
world with goods at enormous prices. It hardly occurred 
to us that the flow of trade would be altered, and that 
nations would say we have been caught short by this 
war, and do not propose to be caught again. 


Further, it was not realized that the result of the war 
would produce such intense economic nationalism that 
nations would be prepared to suffer privation in order 
that home industries might be developed. The result is 
that the cotton textile industry found itself facing huge 
problems unprepared with any solution or with any or- 
ganization capable of clear thinking. 


One of the disadvantages from which the cotton indus- 
try suffers is that it has grown up into a series of hori- 
zontal units. A weakness of this position is, that the 
spinner and manufacturer who have the fixed capital at 
stake do not own the goodwill of the products they make, 
and do not even decide what goods they are going to 
make, but simply wait for orders from the merchant. If 
they did their own merchanting and could trademark 
specific articles, advertise them and make them known to 
the public ‘of the world, they would be in quite a different 
position. The fact that the industry consists in the main 
of horizontal instead of vertical units is a great disadvan- 
tage. 

The lack of highly educated men in the spinning and 
weaving mills is another disadvantage. There are some 
1,500 producing units in the cotton industry besides some 
750 merchants. Few of the producers, except the bleach- 
ers, dyers and printers, employ university or scientifically 
trained men, and even today many employers would tell 
you they prefer to take a boy from an elementary school 
and train him, rather than have a university man. The 
contrast between us and many foreign mills where they 


employ a number of university trained men is remark- 
able. 


“Buy BritisnH” CAMPAIGN HARMFUL 
The “Buy British” campaign has done us a lot of 
harm; for since Lancashire can produce about four times 


“Abstract of a lecture given on January 26, before the students 
of the Imperial College of Science and Technology, London, Eng. 


as much cotton material as we can consume in this coun- 
try; it is necessary to maintain an overseas trade; and, 
as we produce, in the main, the better and more expensive 
type of goods, we must trade with countries having a 
fairly high standard of living. This means selling some 
of our goods in each country of the world, just as we have 
always done. Our boast used to be that Lancashire 
cotton goods were to be found in all countries, and it was 
with the proceeds of the sale of these goods that we could 
buy the things that each country in the world made best. 
In the present temper of the world, the “Buy Britsih”’ 
idea was just what manufacturers in other countries 
wanted to make their nationals buy their own goods. 
“Buy National” campaigns have been started in most 
countries. 

The -idea that a manufacturer should have to plead 
with his customers to buy his goods for sentimental rea- 
sons, rather than because he is giving sound value and 
quality, is not a policy one would ever have expected to 
see adopted in, what we were once proud to call, the first 
industrial country in the world. 

Another misfortune we suffer is, that owing to a long 
spell of bad trade, mainly due to the war, and the results 
of the war, our spinners and manufacturers, in many in- 
stances, have not got the capital to bring themselves up 
to date, and even if they did, they would no doubt hesi- 
tate to use it in these times. 


LEADERSHIP Counts Most 

The thing that counts the most is leadership! An 
industrial business depends upon the people who control, 
and every industry is influenced by its leaders. Modern 
conditions have made management of business a much 
more important function than it ever was in the past, 
and yet the trade lacks able leadership. If it were asked 
if we have sufficient first-class leaders on the management 
side of the cotton industry the writer would feel bound 
to say “No,” and history will blame both the employers 
and the leaders of the operatives. Both have been too 
slow in seeing what was going to happen and how far the 
results of the war were going to destroy the Lancashire 
cotton trade. 

MECHANICAL PROGRESS 


Having referred to the disadvantages from which Lan- 
cashire suffers, attention may be drawn to the remarkable 
progress we have been able to make during the past 75 
years in the output per worker in the cotton industry. 

The Tootall Broadhurst Lee Company turned over 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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Processing of Thrown Silk 


BY G. W. SEAWELL 


ILK throwing is the term applied to the several oper- 

ations by which the raw silk thread is converted into 

yarn for the knitting or weaving trade. Both raw 
and thrown silk are bought and sold on specifications 
called ““Raw Silk Rules,” which were devised by the Silk 
Association of America. These rules govern transactions 
between buyers and sellers in the United States of Amer- 
ica and cover contracts, deliveries, weights, variation of 
size, seuplaire inspection, and terms of sale. 

Because of the hygroscopic qualities of raw silk and 
the uneven moisture conditions of the shipping points in 
the Orient, all raw silk is purchased on “conditioned 
weight,”’ which is the absolute dry weight plus 11 per 
cent. Thrown silk is sold on a “conditioned clean fibre’”’ 
weight plus.a regain of 11 per cent. The United States 
Testing Company is the official conditioning house of the 
American Silk Association. 

The term “clearance” is of vital importance to the 
buyer, manufacturer and seller of thrown silk. Clearance 
means the difference between the invoice weight of raw 
silk received and the weight of thrown silk delivered. It 
is sometimes erroneously believed to be the difference be- 
tween the conditioned weight received and the thrown 
weight delivered and this interpretation has brought 
about very large clearances, some as high as 8 and 9 per 
cent over the invoice weight. This excess clearance has 
brought an added task, and expense to the throwster, 
and the dyer, since the throwster must use more soaking 
material and the dyer consumes more time in stripping, 
and often the stylist of the fabric receives a gross dis- 
appointment. High clearances mean an excess boil-off 
and when this yarn is woven the space which should have 
been occupied by silk is filled up by soaking material. A 
high boil-off also means short yardage. Some very inter- 
esting work was done with yarns of various boil-offs by 
Irving Lewin of Duplan Silk Corporation and were pub- 
lished a few years ago. This table showed that a crepe 
yarn having the correct conditioned weight and a 25 per 
cent boil-off gave the best yardage and best finished 
cloth. 


Confidence in the throwster to return a_ legitimate 
amount of thrown silk with a 25 per cent boil-off and 
constant yardage would certainly prove a boon to the 
silk industry in general. 

Soluble silk oils give a much better resultant yarn than 
raw oils emulsified by soap because the former penetrate 
deeper, lubricate and soften. We have recently developed 
an oil which requires only a small quantity to give a 25 
per cent boil-off and a legitimate clearance; it has proven 
very successful on six and eight thread 20/22 denier 
yarns and it leaves the silk immediately when it comes 
in contact with the boil-off bath, aiding that operation by 
acting as a setting out assistant. 

On account of the unequal importance of the different 
cleanness defects in the manufacturing and finishing proc- 
esses and in their effect upon the quality of the finished 
goods, a set of inspection rules must be carefully followed 
by silk inspectors who are trained in that particular field. 

The sizes of raw silk used in the weaving trade are 
13/15 denier or an average of 14 deniers and 20/22 
deniers or an average of 21 deniers. The yards per pound 
of a one denier silk is 4,464,528 and by dividing this fig- 
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ure by the average denier size any yardage can be deter- 
mined. 


The foregoing gives some idea about the sale and pur- 
chase of the silk and shows how specialized that business 
is. 

The throwing proper consists of crepe, tram or organ- 
zine twist; crepe is thrown silk having 20 to 100 turns 
per inch, more or less, for use in making crepes such as 
georgettes: tram is a number of strands of raw silk 
soaked, doubled and twisted into a single thread; organ- 
zine is a kind of thrown silk twisted like a rope with 
strands to increase its strength. 


The various processes of crepe yarn are: 


1. Soaking. 5. Second time spinning. 
2. Conditioning. 6. Setting of twist. 

3. Winding. 7. Redrawing. 

4. First time spinning. 8. Nulling or copping. 


To my mind the most important process is soaking. 
The raw silk as received in bales from the Orient is dry 
and brittle. To facilitate the various throwing opera- 
tions, and improve the quality of the ultimate finished 
fabric, it is necessary to soften and lubricate, the fibres 
and the outer coating of gum or sericin. Emulsions of 
sulphonated oils which are sometimes blended with raw 
animal and vegetable fats as well as mineral oil, are 
commonly used to accomplish the softening. During the 
last year a considerable amount of research work has 
been carried on for the purpose of determining the basic 
principles in regard to the soaking process and its effect 
upon the finished fabrics. The soluble oils used as a 
base for these soaking oils must be from pure non-drying 
animal or vegetable fats and sulphonation controlled ‘ab- 
solutely to avoid dry yarns, oxidation, and rancidity. 
The blended oil must be so balanced that the throwster 
gets maximum efficiency of take-up and money value 
which in turn has a direct bearing on the thrown clear- 
ance. In order to get permanent softness and lubrication 
these oils must penetrate the fibure interstices and not 
just coat the outside surface of the gum. 


The soaking operation consists of immersing the 
skeins into a bath of soluble oil and soft water at a tem- 
perature of 85-90° F., for twelve hours, this method is 
called tub soaking. Several ingenious machines are also 
in use which do the soaking in from one-half to two 
hours, thereby decreasing the inventory investment in the 
soaking department considerably. After soaking, the 
skeins are removed from the tub with care and hydto- 
extracted, after which they are sent to the winding de- 
partment. 


Conditioning or seasoning to allow the soaked skeins 
to partially dry out is the next process. This process 
requires three to four hours, before placing on the swift 
to be wound in order to avoid stretched yarn. 

Winding is the process of transferring the soaked, con- 
ditioned silk from skein to bobbin or spool. It usually 
takes about four hours to wind a skein of Japan silk on 
to a bobbin. The tension on the swift must be carefully 
predetermined to avoid stretched silk. 

First time spinning is really a doubling process whére 
a small amount of twist is put into the several ends as 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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CONTROLLED 
DISTRIBUTION 


in Rayon Yarns is 
not new with us 


SELECT number of mills manufacturing a compre- 
hensive line of woven and knitted fabrics are 
constantly using the superb Enka rayon yarns. The 
leading weavers and knitters want more than good 
yarns at the market price...they want service and 
cooperation. We rarely disappoint our customers in the 
fulfilment of their requirements. It's Not How Many We 
Serve But How Well We Serve Them. 


Although our production facilities have been constantly 
enlarged, in the past six months we have run continu- 
ously at capacity and distributed Enka yarns efficiently 
through controlled channels. We will not take an order 
or promise a shipment unless we have every reason to 
believe we can carry through. Having been mill men 
ourselves, we realize the disaster of interrupted weaving 
or knitting from whatever cause it may come. 


Enka yarns will be found in the fabrics of the leading 
mills and progressive converters, fashioned by the best 
cutters and sold by the key stores. Watch the pages of 
the trade press. 


Once an Enka customer... always an Enka customer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORPORATION 
271 Church Street, New York 
Asheville, N. C. ° Providence, R. I. 
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Holeproof Hosiery 1932 Loss $626,212 


Milwaukee, Wis.—After deducting inventory adjust- 
ments and providing for depreciation and other expenses, 
the Holeproof Hosiery Company, including subsidiary, 
shows for the year ended December 31, 1932, a consoli- 
dated net loss of $626,212, compared with a net loss in 
1931 of $410,504. 

Fred H. Clausen, chairman, reports an improvement 
in operating results in the last quarter of the year. With 
expenses lower by 30 per cent and more economies to be 
effected, Mr. Clausen feels that if the 1933 volume comes 
up to 1932, the operations for the ensuing year should 
result in a “very decided improvement” over those of 
1932. 

The company closed the year with a ratio of current 
assets to current liabilities of more than 18 to 1. 


Adams-Millis Corp. 1932 Net $282,827 


The Adams-Millis Corporation and subsidiaries, hos- 
iery, report for the year ended December 31, 1932, con- 
solidated net profit of $282,827 after depreciation, inter- 
est loss on securities sold and equipment disposed of, 
provision for doubtful accounts receivable, etc., and 
Federal taxes, equivalent, after providing for dividends 
on the first preferred stock, to $1.03 per share on the 
156.000 shares of no par common stock outstanding. 
This compares with a net profit of $858,746, or $4.72 a 
common share in 1931. 

Despite the lower earnings for the year just ended, 
J. H .Adams, president, feels that satisfactory progress 
was made when economic conditions are considered.”’ 
He believes that the company is in a position to take 
advantage of opportunities that may arise by any return 
of improved business conditions. 

Adams-Millis has maintained its liquid condition, with 
current assets at the end of 1932 aggregating $2,851,989 
and current liabilities totalling $723,741, a ratio of 3.9 
to one, compared with a ratio at the end of 1931 of 4.3 
to one. Cash and marketable securities aggregate close 
to $2,000,000, with inventories at lower of cost or mar- 
ket. at $653,399 against $606,167 a year ago. Earned 
surplus totalled $1,419,019, as of December 31 last. 

Net current assets at the end of 1932 were $2,128,248. 


Canadian Knit ‘Goods Capital Investment 
Dropped 10.3% in 1931 


Ottawa, Ont.—A report on the hosiery and knit goods 
industries in Canada for 1931 issued here notes that data 
received from 161 establishments operating in the hos- 
iery and knitted goods industry in Canada indicate a 
gross value of production of $47,757,703, a capital in- 
vestment of $57,173,774, an employment of 17,698 per- 
sons and a salary and wage bill of $13,948,570. The 
cost of raw and partly manufactured materials used was 
$22.052.418, while the value added by manufacture 
amounted to $25,705,285. 

In comparison with 1930, these items showed the fol- 
lowing declines: Production $5,285,114, or 10 per cent; 
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KNITTING TRADE 


capital investment $6,563,451, or 10.3 per cent; em- 
ployees, salaried and wage-earners, 467, or 2.6 per cent; 
salaries and wages, $796,543, or 5.4 per cent; materials 
used, $2,928,909, or 11.7 per cent, and value added by 
manufacture, $2,356,205, or 8.4 per cent. 

The importation of socks, stockings, underwear, fab- 
rics, etc., showed a decided drop in 1931, the value being 
$3,211,095, as against a value of $6,517,678 in 1930. 

In underwear production, the figures show a produc- 
tion of 1,645,120 dozen with a cost value at the factory 
of $9,084,817 in 1930, and a production of $1,593,385 
dozen in 1931, valued at $7,799,966. Production of cot- 
ton underwear in 1931 was 764,743 dozen, valued at 
$2,755,831, compared with 937,781 dozen at $3,501,573 
in 1930. 

Total hosiery production in 1930 was 3,941,836 dozen 
pairs, valued at $21,115,013, against 4,889,604 dozen 
pairs in 1931, valued at $20,926,798. Silk stocking 
production reached 1,086,194 dozen pairs in 1930, worth 
$10,865,109 at the factory, compared to 995,994 dozen 
pairs in 1931 at $7,826,603. 


Glanzstoff Offers New Dull Rayon 


American Glanzstoff Corporation is starting to market 
a new extra dull rayon yarn for the knitting trade, it 
was learned. This new yarn is being marketed under 
the trade name “Xtra-dul,”’ 

For the present it is being made in 150 denier 42 fila- 
ment and put up on 4% pound cones for the underwear 
knitters and is also available for hosiery and other pur- 
poses on two pound knitting cones. Samples of knit 
fabric exhibited, show this yarn to be of very low luster 
and of soft hand. | 


Underwear Statistics Make Good Showing 


Total production of knit underwear in December was 
1,174,394 dozens, compared with 1,372,558 in November, 
and 898,480 in December, 1931, the Census Bureau, De- 
partment of Commerce, announced last week. 

The figures are those reported by 130 identical estab- 
lishments, eight of which were idle during December, 
1932. 

Orders and shipments in December declined in com- 
parison with November, according to these mills, and 
unfilled orders at the end of December were smaller than 
at the end of November, but December orders, shipments 
and unfilled orders were substantially ahead of those of 
December, 1931. 

A comparison of orders and shipments is given in the 
accompanying table. 

Total stocks reported by 90 identical establishments 
was 761,157 dozen at the end of December, 1932, com- 
pared with 852,832 dozen at the end of November, 1932. 

Output of winter weight garments of all classes in 
December, 1932, was 539,701, compared with 160.999. in 
November of last year and 426,223 in December, 1931. 

Production of summer weight goods of all kinds to- 
talled 563,271 dozens in December, 1932, as against 519,- 
305 in November, 1932, and 419,622 in December, 1931. 
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Rayon Lining Wear 


BY CHARLES L. SIMON 


Of Industrial By Products and Research Corporation, before American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


N coal mines, they use large fans for conveying air in 
J anc out of the shafts, and we have been given to 

understand that, in years past, the blades of these 
fans, which were made of steel, wore out very quickly, 
due to the impact of small particles of coal. In recent 
years, these blades have been covered with rubber, and 
the life of the fans has been enormously lengthened. 

In some of the mining sections of the West, they had 
a somewhat similar experience with ore conveying belts— 
the metal ones wore out quickly, while rubber-covered 
ones gave much longer service. In both of these cases, 
it would have been logical to assume that the softer sur- 
face would be destroyed first, but experience has appar- 
ently shown that the ability to yield with repeated shocks 
was preferable to the ability to stand up against them. 


Apparently something of the same thing happens in 
lining fabrics. We have tested many fabrics for their 
tensile strength of warp and filling, both wet and dry, 
and have had so many instances of fabrics with high 
tensile strength, giving low wear rating, that we have 
come to the conclusion that not only is there little rela- 
tion between the two factors, but there is none at all. 
The tensile strength of steel is enormously greater than 
that of rubber, but experience has proven that there is 
no relation between this, and their ability to withstand 
wear under certain conditions. 


On our electrically driven tensile strength machine, we 
have a chart attachment which registers not only the 
breaking strength but the percentage of elongation as the 
tension progresses. 


We have studied dozens of charts, in order to see if 
there is not come relation between the stretch in the 
fabrics and their wearing qualities. The results of this 
study have not been as clear cut as we should like, but 
one fact does stand out. There appears to be a definite 
relationship between the percentage of elongation at 
break, of acetate warp fabrics when they are soaked, and 
their wearing quality. 

When the elongation of such fabrics is less than 20 
per cent, we almost always find they give poor resistance 
to wear. Whereas, when they are higher than 30 per 
cent, the wear is almost invariably good. Between 20 
and 30 per cent lie the fabrics which give moderate wear 
only. In other words, if during the weaving or finishing 
processes the fibers have been stretched and their elasti- 
city lowered, they will have some of their life removed, 
with a consequent lowering of wearing quality. 

This generalization does not apply to rayon fabrics 
because we have found that some rayon warp fabrics, 
which give low elongation when wet, nevertheless have 
good wearing qualities. Nevertheless, the opposite is not 
true, for when the percentage of elongation is low, the 
fabrics almost invariably have poor wearing’ qualities. 

In a comparison of one line of 112x72 all-acetate, 150 
denier fabrics against 120x72 all-acetate, 150 denier; we 
found that the 112 had a slightly better wear rating than 
the 120. The ratings were an average of 15 samples of 
each construction, covering a complete color range from 
light tan to black. We ran another investigation, on a 
different acetate, and found that the 120 construction 
was slightly superior to the 112. This was another case 


where the tensile strength of the fabric had no relation 
to its wearing quality. 

If we look at a microscopic cross section of.a 120x72 
fabric, we will see that the cross threads do not lie neatly 
side by side as we might expect, but overlap at the ends. 
We see no reason to doubt why continuous use should not 
give somewhat the same action as is experienced in the 
old tire fabrics, that is, the fabric has a tendency to 
wear itself out due to the close packing and overlapping 
of the yarns. Testing dozens of fabrics leaves no doubt 
in our minds that although there is some relation between 
wearing quality and count, nevertheless, this is not nearly 
as obyious and fixed a relationship as we might at first 
expect. We have had some comparatively low count 
fabrics give much higher wear ratings than those with 
counts sometimes as much as 25 per cent greater. 


I think I can safely say that 100 denier yarns are unfit 
for body lining materials. In practically every case 
where such yarns are employed, although the fabric has a 
fine appearance and silky handle, the wearing quality 1s 
low. Since a hole develops when the fibers are worn 
through, and since the 100 denier yarn has a much 
smaller diameter than the 150, we can readily see why it 
would offer less resistance to abrasion. One hundred 
and fifty denier yarns are the ones which are in most 
common use for body lining and in our estimation, the 
size yarns which should be used. 


At first thought, it would seem obvious that a jacquard, 
dobby, serge or even a three-leaf twill would give dis- 
tinctly inferior service than taffetas or plain weaves, but 
we have not found this to be the case. An examination 
of many worn jacquard linings does not indicate that 
there is a general tendency of the float in the pattern to 
go before the surrounding fabric. This conclusion has 
been borne out by wear ratings, obtained in testing fab- 
rics of this type on our wear machine. 


The reason for this may be that in the floats the fibers 
are given more of a chance to exercise their natural res- 
iliency, whereas they are cramped and packed in the 
section of the fabric where they are tied in by the filling. 
This same generalization is true in satins of a high count, 
and we find that weave has much less to do with the 
wearing quality than is generally supposed, and than we 
had originally thought. 

The dyeing of fabrics containing acetate yarns is a 
comparatively recent art and there is much to be learned 
about it. We find that there are certain colors which are 
consistently bad. We came across a greenish shade of 
one dyer which always wore out; whereas the fabrics in 
other colors stood up well. In general, the blacks and 
navy blues do not wear as well as the other colors, but 
this is almost certainly due to the fact that direct dyes 
are not used, and the more severe and prolonged handling 
necessary in using develop or after-treated dyes is the 
cause of the inferior wear. 


In some overcoat linings of rayon warp cotton-filled 
constructions, we found that switching from an aniline 
black to an after-treated direct black raised the rating 
from two to three. We have found that, in other some- 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 


LAST MINUTE NOTES ON KNITTING FASHIONS 


by 


The Truth About Meshes 


Every once in a while we say to our- 
selves, “And what about meshes?” Well, 
what about them? Might as well glance 
into the matter while we are about 
it. No doubt at all but that the epidemic 
of mesh stockings that swept the country 
is over—and that is that! But the stores 
are going to sell some mesh. stockings this 
summer all the same, for there are certain 
occasions for which a mesh stocking is 
quite the nicest kind to wear, and there 
are a certain number of women who have 
learned to like them. So include a mesh 
stocking or two in your line and you won't 
regret it. 

Lisle meshes will probably be better than 
silk—stockings of this kind are just the 
thing to go with a cotton ensemble, and 
lots of the latter are going to be worn. As 
for meshes in sports anklets, they show 


promise right now of interesting develop- 
ments, and meshes in children’s afnklets 
and socks will be a very good item. 


The Coat of Mail Mesh 


We have been speaking about meshes 
for the average trade—but quality sales 
are a different story. At least one house 
has had sufficient faith in meshes for this 
type of trade to get out a very interesting 
line of them. Clark W. Tobin are present- 
ing a select group of fine meshes for shops 
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ARWOOD 


doing a high class business. They feel that 
a conservative mesh is a staple with this 
kind of trade and that the fashion-con- 
scious woman will always find a place for 
it in her wardrobe. 

Very interesting, among their numbers, 
is one called “Silken Mail.” It is a seli- 
patterned jacquard silk stocking, of which 
the design was inspired by a coat of mail. 
It is intended for active and spectator 
sports. Another mesh number called “Pic- 
cadilly” is a high-twist silk jacquard effect 
with a fine, spaced leaf-like pattern. 


Lilliputian Fashions 


Not all the styling is done for grown- 
ups—not by a whole lot! We have dis- 
covered a house that is featuring children’s 
stockings to go with individual types of 
clothes. This enterprising firm, the Hub 
Hosiery Mills, has developed numbers in 
Durene dyed to match gymnasium suits 
and other sports apparel. The socks are 
ribbed to the toe, allowing for a high de- 
gree of elasticity. 


To go with seersuckers and other rough 
weaves another number has a plain boot 
with a striped cuff which combines pastel 
tones with touches of black. For wear 
with sheer dresses there is a dainty sock 
with a delicate fancy stitching in the cuff. 
Available only in infants’ sizes is an at- 
tractive novelty with the effect of hand 
embroidery in the pretty cuff which has a 
scalloped edge. 


Candy Stripes and Candy 
Sticks 


Speaking of children’s hosiery—we must 
not neglect to comment upon the very in- 
teresting juvenile line being offered by the 
Phoenix Hosiery Company. Stripes and 
plaid are very important in it. Tieir early 
spring promotion planned for the firm’s 
retail accounts showed a grouping of 
candy-striped patterns with the actual 
candy sticks which inspired the designs. 

Crocheted scalloped edges worked out in 
contrasting color give special interest to 
children’s socks and misses’ anklets. Other 
attractive styles show a large motif cen- 
tered on the cuff. Meshes are well repre- 
sented in the collection, and the demand 
for finer lisle thread numbers has been met 
by several 70 gauge styles in children’s 
half-hose. Lastex is knitted into the tops 
of socks in the }% and % groups, eliminat- 
ing the need for garters. ; 


Glen-Cheques and 
Totem-Clox 


Westminster, Ltd., are making style the 
dominating appeal in their men’s hose. 
They contend that their customers take 
quality for granted in their product. They 
give advertising value to their feature pat- 
terns by giving them names. For instance, 
they have a plaid hose called Glen- 
Cheques, which is authentically styled 
from the patterns of the fourteenth cen- 
tury clans. Another is their Totem-Clox, 


derived from designs of the American In- 
dian. Instead of using the word Mesh for 
their open-work hose, they call it Air-Lite, 
suggesting even more coolness and com- 
fort. Another very smart hose with nar- 
row vertical stripes of graduated color they 
call L’Ombre. Then they have a plain 
hose that is called Triple-Guard, denoting 
the triple reinforcement at toes and heels. 


KNITGOODS 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Pe eT 


Fred Womack has been promoted to shop foreman at 
the Columbus Manufacturing Company, Columbus, Ga. 


W. M. Melton, of Huntersville, N. C., is now overseer 
spinning, Green River Mills Company, Tuxedo, N. C. 


Walter L. Sprye has resigned his position as superin- 
tendent Hillcrest Silk Mills, High Point, N. C. 


J. E. Batson, for many years overseer of carding at the 
Columbus Manufacturing Company, Columbus, Ga., has 
retired. 


Henry Robinson has become overseer carding and as- 
sistant superintendent of the Columbus Manufacturing 
Company, Columbus, Ga. 


Tom Cameron has been promoted from shop foreman 
to master mechanic at the Columbus Manufacturing 
Company, Columbus, Ga. 


C. L. Leopard has resigned as overseer weaving No. I 
Mill, Rhodhiss Mills Company, Rhodhiss, N. C., to ac- 
cept a similar position at Woodruff, 5. C. 


J. F. Plexico, formerly night overseer carding and 
spinning, Clyde Mills, Newton, is now second hand in 
carding, Allred Twine Mills, Granite Falls, N. C. 


C. B. Wall, formerly of Social Circle, Ga., is now su- 
perintendent of Aponaug Manufacturing Company, West 
Point, Miss. 


R. B. Betts has been promoted from master mechanic 
to chief engineer at the Columbus Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ga., and the Eagle and Phenix Mills, of 
the same place. 


E. Henry, president of the Dunean Mills of Greenville, 
and also president of the Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills’ 
chain of mills, and R. W. Arrington, vice-president of the 
Union Bleachery, at Greenville, and L. H. Stringer, prom- 
inent business man, have been selected by the Greenville 
County legislative delegation to form the commission 
which will shortly be vested by law with executive con- 
trol over the financial operation of the county govern- 
ment. 


Dr. L. L. Self, of Cherryville, N. C., president of the 
Carlton Yarn Mills, Inc., Nuway Spinning Company, 
Inc., and a director of several other companies, has been 
elected president of the Cherryville National Bank, of 
which he was vice-president, to succeed the late Daniel 
E. Rhyne, prominent textile executive of Laboratory, N. 
C. At the same meeting the directors elected C. A. 
Rudisill, secretary and treasurer of the Carlton Yarn 
Mills, Inc., and manager of the Nuway Spinning Com- 
pany, Inc., and W. B. Rhyne, secretary and treasurer of 
the Cherryville Manufacturing Company, and secretary 
and treasurer of the Howell Manufacturing Company, 
and an officer in other mills, as vice-presidents. 


A patent on hosiery has been granted to E. W. Sach- 
senmaier, connected with Larkwood Silk Hosiery Mil¥ of 
Charlotte, which relates to a seamed stocking having a 
welt of double thickness and a separately formed ravell- 
ing fabric attached to the stocking at a place of juncture 
of the fabric of the stocking welt and lying between the 
folds of the welt. 
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Charles K. Dunlap, of Hartsville, S. C., has secured a 
patent on a method of fabricating for use in the textile 
industry, which comprises forming a tube by winding a 
sheet of paper upon itself, and thereafter smoothing the 
end of the tube by a burning operation. 


American Association To Meet April 27 


The annual meeting of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association will be held in Pinehurst, N. C., 
April 26-29, it was announced by W. M. McLaurine, sec- 
retary. It will be the 37th annual convention of the 
Association. The several sessions will be held at the 
Carolina Hotel. 

Plans for the meeting are being worked out by B. B. 
Gossett, president, Mr. McLaurine, secretary, and a com- 
mittee. Details concerning the program are expected to 
be announced soon. 

Special hotel rates will be available for members and 
their guests. 


Combed Yarn Meeting 


An important meeting of the combed yarn spinners of 
Gaston county was being held at Gastonia as this issue 
went to press. The gathering was described by combed 
spinners as being “the most important conference ever 
held in the Southern combed yarn industry.” 

George A. Sloan, president of the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute, attended the meeting. 


Southern Merchandising Mart 


Very little information was available this week relative 
to the establishment in Charlotte of the “Southern Mer- 
chandising Mart.” 

Major John J. Parker, formerly of Charlotte but now 
of Washington, announced that he had secured a loan of 
$140,000 from the R. F. C. for erecting a seven-story 
building to be used as a permanent show place for South- 
ern textile products. He plans to open the building in 
September, as an all-year exhibition. No details as to 
whether mills have yet taken exhibit space is available. 

Contract for the building was let this week. 


Cotton Ball At Raleigh 


Raleigh, N. C.—In co-operation with the Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute, the Association for the Increased Use of 
Cotton, textile mills and merchants of the State, and 
various civic and social clubs, the North Carolina Cotton 
Grower is planning to sponsor a State-wide cotton ball 
and style show in the new auditorium there Friday night, 
May 19, as a grand finale to National Cotton Week. 

The purpose of such an affair is to stimulate an in- 
creased interest in cotton products. According to the 
tentative plans, all ladies attending the ball would wear 
all-cotton ensembles and judges would award prizes to 
the most attractively gowned. The men also would be 
encouraged to wear cotton suits, socks, shirts and ties. 


Clemson Textile Department to 
Demonstrate Modern Lighting 


The Clemson Textile Department has recently install- 
ed modern lighting units. The installation of glass steel 
diffusers in the carding and spinning division was made 
possible through the co-operation of the Wheeler Reflec- 
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tor Company, Benjamin Electric Company, Kentucky 
Lamp Company, Ivanhoe Company, Abolite Reflector 
Company, and the General Electric Company. 

The weaving and designing division has been equipped 
with mercury vapor lamps manufactured by General 
Electric Mercury Vapor Lamp Company. 

On Friday, March 10, discussion and demonstration 
of these lighting units will be given by representatives of 
the above companies. Discussion will be held from 2 to 
4 p. m. in the auditorium of the Engineering Building. 
The Textile Building will be open between 7 and 8 p. m. 
for inspection of the lighting system and of the work of 
the textile students. 

Coach Neely advices that he plans to have a special 
practice football game at 4:15 for the entertainment of 
the visitors. The public is cordially invited to the light- 
ing discussion, inspection of Textile Building and to the 
football game. 


To Divide Rhyne Estate Equally 


Lincolnton, N. C.—At a meeting of the heirs of the 
late Daniel E. Rhyne, industrial magnate, held here, it 
was decided to probate out of several wills found, one 
written during the year 1930 which provides that the 
asséts of the estate shall be divided equally among the 
next of kin according to law. 


It is said that six nephews of the deceased were named 
executors of the instrument. 


The value of the estate is said to be approximately $5,- 
000,000 during. normal times and consists of cotton mills, 
cotton mill stocks, bank stocks, large tracts of farm and 
mineral lands and other investments. 


Clemson Textile Students Awarded 
Fellowship 


The Clemson Textile Department, South Carolina, has 
been awarded a fellowship by the Glyco Products Com- 
pany, Inc., of Brooklyn, N. Y., makers of many new and 
interesting products, among which are thickening and 
emulsifying agents, synthetic resins, glycol and glyceryl 
products, and foam producers. 

For this school year the fellowship has been awarded 
to M. L. Huckabee and C: D. Wyatt, students at the 
Clemson Textile Department, who will conduct studies 
with a view to finding new and extended uses for the 
above Glyco products. 


Textile Markets Continue Well Balanced 


While actual production of textile products was down- 
ward during January, continuing its almost uninterrupted 
decline since last September, the constricted rate of ac- 
tivity noted has resulted in one of the best balanced tex- 
tile markets witnessed at this season of the year since the 
depression began, says the current issue of the Textile 
Organon, published by the Tubize Chatillon Corporation. 
The market is as “clean” of excess goods as it has been 
in many years. Because of this current condition, it is 
believed that the present rate of decline will not continue 
during the remaining first half of 1933. 

Commenting upon the outlook for business in general, 
the paper states that “a sound prosperity will not return 
until we have a revival of activity in the so-called heavy 
industries, such as steel, building and machinery. It is 
true that activity in the textile industry, for example, is 
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a stabilizing influence; but it is not a leading influence 
because the products of the industry are but semi-dur- 
able at best. Only revival of activity among the durable 
or heavy goods will provide stimulus for a true prosper- 
ity. 

Consumption of cotton in February, it is added, is 
believed to have been somewhat lower than January when 
consumption was seven per cent above December. But 
this must be construed as a constructive fact as it tends 
to keep stocks down to a reasonable and workable level. 
Based on the present attitude and performance of cotton 
mill men, it seems improbable that the stock-glutted 
markets of the previous three springs of the depression 
will be seen again this year. 


Commenting upon the rayon section of the textile in- 
dustry, the Textile Organon says “the February rayon 
market continued to be sluggish, reflecting the general 
paathy of the textile trade during the month. It was 
almost as though a pre-season spring fever had hit the 
trade, resulting in a lackadaisical, buy-it-as-you-need-it 
policy all the way from the knitter or weaver to the 
retailer. Contracts for rayon buying have remained firm, 
but the new business booked currently and for advance 
delivery has been lower than in recent months. 

“To offset this lower rate of sales, the producers have 
intelligently begun to curtail their production schedules 
so as not to pile up a large stock of yarns to a “price- 
forcing’ size. This curtailment will probably become 
more widespread in the industry as individual companies 
build their stocks up to a normal, balanced basis. In 
this connection it should be recalled that year-end stocks 
in the industry amounted to less than a three weeks sup- 
ply, as against a normal six to eight weeks supply. In 
the finished goods end of the rayon market, the glut of 
previous years is not apparent at this season. The whole 
knit goods section of the market continues to be lifeless.” 


British Hosiery Trade Developments 


Manchester, England.—The slackness which prevailed 
in most departments of the British hosiery industry at 
the beginning of the year has been largely compensated 
for within the last three weeks by a considerably enlarged 
volume of activity in the main branches of manufacturing 
operations. A temporary check upon the production of 
knitted goods of a heavy character had been imposed by 
the exceptionally mild weather which, in the early part of 
January, considerably restricted the normal flow of orders 
for underwear. But with the advent of the cold snap, 
conditions in that respect underwent seasonable improve- 
ment. Obviously, however, that relates to but a transient 
phase; the main consideration now being as to prospects 
for the spring trade, and which appear to afford a hope- 
ful outlook. Trade in plain and fancy hose has not been 
particularly encouraging, except in fancy cashmere half- 
hose, in which a fairly large amount of remunerative 
business has been done. In other categories of hose a 
marked improvement as to the extent of transactions can 
also now be recorded, commissions for goods of the chief 
varieties having been much more freely placed by the 
principal wholesale houses. The silk and rayon sections 
of the industry continue to be seriously handicapped by 
the inadequateness of the present duties upon foreign 
imported products, but the interlock fabric branch of 
operations is being extended in increasingly profitable 
proportions in Northern and Midland centers, mechanical 
appliances having been materially improved to enhance 
efficiency of production. 
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The New Knitted Outerwear 


BY WILLIAM DAVIS, M.A. 


(Reprinted from Textile Recorder ) 


ANUFACTURERS are now busy with their patterns 
M for the forthcoming season, and there are already 

pretty clear indications of the way in which the 
cat of fashion will jump, although it is not possible to 
forecast with certainty all the contortions which will be 
executed by this feline in the act. We are in the throes 
of stripes, for stripes are everywhere, and variations of 
these make the competition keen, as all manufacturers 
with any pretence of catering for the outerwear market 
consider themselves well able to produce the horizontal 
stripe. The latest stripe manifestation, however, is not 
quite the same as the last time stripes were in demand; 
they are now being used in garments in a most distinctive 
way. The broad herringbone stripe in bold diagonal 
form, where each half of the bone occupies one-half of 
the body garment, is everywhere in evidence. The join 
of the two striped materials is often provided for on the 
knitting machine so that no cut is required. This can 
now be done so that the pattern turns itself by a revers- 
ing motion imparted to the cards of the machine. 


In coarse gauges, these stripes appear in the garment at 
an angle, the fabric being set on its edge, and the lines of 
color, instead of being horizontal, appear at an angle 
which varies with the tilt given to the fabric in making- 
up. 

The tailor-made coat style is in request, but the small 
neat callboy jackets style is being followed by longer 
effects which are double breasted in appearance and 
fashioned in all manner of curves and angles. To relieve 
the austerity of this formal style, bows of striped fabric 
are tied in random French manner at the neck or waist. 
The striped fabric is also being used as insertion on plain 
stockinette, say at the shoulders, or as bold scarf-like 
effects. Sleeves are longer and the ample shape or puff 
appears lower at the elbow or wrist. Following the stripe 
there are indications of spot effects in the offing, these 
being small in size, frequent in placing, and often in 
alternate order. The stripe will likewise be followed by 
a rearguard of check fabric, bright or colored warp loom 
varieties being noticeable, and it is likely that the spot 
and the check will form the advance guard of the next 
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season’s goods when the stripes has spent itself. Striped 
and checked fancy material is also used along with plain 
fabric in large segment forms, and the following will give 
some idea of the patterns of the present styles of stripe: 
16 lacquer red, 16 white. 

These are arranged in a plain garment inserted at vary- 
ing angles, and often arranged in contrasting directions. 
In a bathing costume upper section there may be a stripe 
of 20 blue, 4 black, 2 blue, 4 black, whilst the lower por- 
tion may occur in the same stripe with the broad portion 
in black instead of blue, the functions of the two colors 
being reversed. In tennis garments, these stripes appear 
12 white, 2 blue or red, or black or orange. 

Another example is: 16 blue, 4 white, 6 blue, 4 white. 

This variation in the width of the stripe gives a good 
effect when it is required to produce designs by cutting 
the fabric and setting it contrariwise at different angles. 

The stripe idea is also capable of most interesting re- 
sults when employed along with the ordinary jacquard 
effects. The public have had an excess in recent years of 


the ordinary sorts of knitted jacquard designs, and such 
are capable of being greatly altered in their character by 
colors introduced in stripe form. It violates the gener- 
ally accepted canons of designs to have the stripe princi- 
ple and fancy jacquard design competing with each other 
in the same fabric, but in these days one is unafraid of 
color, and many of those rules are being broken to give 
new and arresting results. A meritorious example of this 
scheme of design is given in Fig. 1, which is developed on 
a fawn ground. The figure motif is identical throughout, 
but the colors consist of red and green alternately in 
striped form, so that although the objects are the same in 
shape, the striping gives the entire pattern a most striking 
effect, yielding a riot of color of which the following nota- 
tion may be followed in the draft of the design given in 
Fig. 2. Solid black—red, the circles=olive green, dots— 
brown, strokes=blue, V’s=yellow, whilst X’s=—black. 
The pattern repeats on 44 needles in the width, and 40 
courses in length on the face, and the whole scheme 
strikes a new note in knitted fabric production. This 
(Continued on Page 18) 
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The British Cotton Industry and Its Future 
(Continued from Page 3) 


from hand-loom weaving to power-looms in 1867; at that 
time a good hand-loom weaver could produce about 1% 
yards of a certain quality of cloth per hour; today a 
worker with far less effort produces 72 yards of a similar 
material per hour, so that one worker today does the 
work of 57 workers 65 years ago. 


In the firm’s hemstitching works there has also been a 
great advance in the output per worker. The first prac- 
tical hemstitching- machine was invented in 1851; up to 
that time the stitching was done entirely by hand. Fig- 
ures obtained from the company’s work last December 
showed that there were 113 workers employed on hem- 
stitching, using modern machines, and they were turning 
out in a 48-hour week what it would have taken 11,428 
workers to stitch if the work had been done by hand. 


LANCASHIRE’s Up-to-Date MILLs 


Lancashire has the great advantage of having today a 
plentiful supply of highly skilled workers, and still pos- 
sesses, as far as equipment is concerned, some ‘of the 
most up-to-date mills in the world. 


On the scientific side, we are proud of the British Cot- 
ton Industry Research Association—which is undoubt- 
edly the best equipped textile research institute in the 
world, employing at present over 200 people, and costing 
to run between £60,000 and £70,000 a year. The Shirley 
Institute does research work for the cotton and rayon 
industry. About 80 per cent of those engaged in produc- 
tion are contributing towards its cost. It not only helps 
with the daily problems, but does long range research 
which is intended to keep the industry ahead. The only 
trouble is, we are not doing enough work owing to lack 
of funds. The director said recently that the staff were 
only spending one-sixth of their time on the long range 
research work and that there is so much work waiting to 
be done that he could usefully spend twice the present 
income. In view of the size of the industry, the amount 
subscribed for research is negligible. 


RESEARCH A SOUND INVESTMENT 


The writer has been satisfied for a long time that the 
rapid development of scientific research in the textile 
industry would prove the best investment we could make. 
There are good reasons for taking this view. The Shirley 
Institute has proved its value already by the very fine 
work it has accomplished. We have a good supply of 
scientists in this country, many of them brilliant. We 
have the brains and the problems waiting solution, and 
only require the money. If that money is found and 
spent, it will put this country in a position to dominate 
to a great extent the cotton textile field in the production 
of new inventions during the next few years. 

If sufficient money is provided for research it would 
be possible to do in cotton what other nations have been 
able to do in some of the newer industries: that is, pro- 
duce inventions which would enable us to lead in the 
creation of new and better goods, and have patents which 
we could permit others to use to our profit. 


RicGHt MEN INDISPENSABLE 


As well as employing science, the cotton industry must 
also get the right type of men into the mills so that they 
will be able to understand the work that science is doing. 
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It has been said that the man who knows /ow, will always 
find a place in life, but the man who knows why will 
always be his boss. We want more of the men who know 
why, but it is no use anyone entering the cotton industry 
who wants an easy livelihood. Those who come into 
cotton must be made of tough stuff, willing to work, and 
work for the general good as well as for personal gain. 
We are in for a difficult time, but if we do adequate 
scientific research and can attract the right people we 
shall survive. Often difficulties and hardships bring out 
qualities which would otherwise never be discovered. 

It is true to say today that owing to rapid changes and 
improvements, plant and machinery in many businesses 
are a liability, and the main asset is the brains of the 
staff. We want men of imagination more than ever 
before, because we are facing more rapidly changing con- 
ditions. The opportunities for outstanding men are 
greater than ever, even in our industry, but they must be 
men who not only know why, but have vision and leader- 
ship as well. Our industry wants such men—and we can 
offer them a great future. 


Processing of Thrown Silk 
(Continued from Page 4) 


they are drawn into one single continuous thread. The 
number of ends drawn into one gives the number of the 
thread such as six thread means six bobbins were drawn 
into one thread. The spindle speed of this operation 
varies from 4000-6500 according to the weight of endage, 
whether four thread or 12 thread. 

Second time spinning is the operation in which the 
finished number of turns per inch are put in. The bob- 
bins from the first time operation are placed on the sup- 
ply spindles and spun upward to a much slower speed 
than the supply which varies from 9500 to 12,000 r.p.m. 


The full take-up bobbins from this latter spinning are 
now placed in a steam chamber where the yarn is set or 
made lifeless on the bobbin. Next to soaking, this 
steaming is very important since the time temperature, 
moisture, and position of the bobbins play a part which 
will mean success or failure of the yarn. 


After the bobbins of twist set silk have dried suffi- 
ciently, they are redrawn through cleaners to take out 
waste and bunches and at the same time knotted with a 
“‘weaver’s knot’ to insure a continuous running yarn for 
the next operation. 

The final package previous to weaving is the cop or 


quill which is made on a special type of machine with 
compensating tension devices. 


Silk Properties 


Neither ice nor water nor cold is able to destroy the 


strength or lustre of pure silk, as is strikingly illustrated 


in two interesting cases in which silk has recently been 
recovered after long exposure to the elements, the Silk 
Association relates. 

In reclaiming the cargo of the sunken British steamer 
“Egypt” a piece of dyed silk was discovered. This silk 
fabric had been submerged 420 feet under the ocean for 
ten years, and yet showed no injuries as to resistance, 
feel or lustre, and only a slight loss of color in some 
places. 
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Smiling Through 


America has met the present crisis with a 
smile and somehow people now seem happier 
than at any time during the past three years. 


With banks closed and with little cash in their 
pockets, men have gone about smiling and jok- 
ing because they have faith in America, that 
America which always has and always will come 
through every crisis. 


The hysteria and riots which the socialists and 
communists predicted and which the professors 
have sought to encourage by insidious teachings 
has been entirely missing. 

America has been in a good humor and has 
been smiling through. 


To most people there has come a feeling of 
relief. ‘The day which has been dreaded and 
feared for at least two years, the day against 
which hoarding has been done, the day of closed 
banks and no cash, has come and like most of 
those things which are feared, has been found 
not to be nearly as bad as had been anticipated. 


The fact that things are so much better than 
was expected causes men to be happy and to 
smile. 


One man of very large affairs said to us this 
week, “I feel better over the situation than at 
any time during the past three years.” 


On Friday there will be a modification of re- 
strictions and a partial opening of banks and 
gradually business will return to normal and the 
slow but sure return to prosperous times will be- 
gin. 

At the time of writing this we have no infor- 
mation relative to the legislation which will be 
enacted by Congress but our guess is that there 
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will be freedom to pay bills by checking against 
deposits but that for several: weeks little cash 
will be paid out by banks except for pay roll 
purposes. 


During the bank holiday millions of hoarded 
money will be brought out and used for grocer- 
ies and other purposes and that money will find 
its way back into the banks and strengthen their 
cash position. 


No matter what may happen or how slow may 


be the recovery, America has again stood the test 
and has been smiling through. 


It Would 


And wouldn’t it have been news if David Clark had 
introduced Norman Thomas when he spoke at Charlotte? 
—Greensboro Daily News. 


The above has reference to an address deliv- 
ered by the Socialist Norman Thomas, in Char- 
lotte, last Saturday afternoon as he was return- 
ing from a visit to the University of North Car- 
olina. 


It had been previously announced that a din- 
ner in honor of Norman Thomas was to be given 
at Chapel Hill, Friday night, but that was can- 
celled. Possibly the fact that the Legislature 
was in session made it inadvisable to openly 
honor Norman Thomas at this time. 


In his address at Charlotte, Norman Thomas 
paid his respects to David Clark but was careful 
not to discuss statements made about his own 
activities by the Lusk Committee, the U. 5. De- 
partment of Justice and U. S. Secret Service. 

One Government report says of one of the 
subversive organizations of which Norme> 
Thomas is a director: 

It attempts not only to protect crime but to encourage 
attacks upon our institutions in every form. 

Knowing that Norman Thomas was coming 
in the State, we contributed an article ta the 
Charlotte Observer of last Friday morning, 
giving accurate information about his disloyalty 
to our country during the World War and his 
connection with subversive agencies since the 
war. 


Norman Thomas dared not attempt to refute 
the accuracy of our statements but in lieu there- 
of made an. attack upon David Clark which 
troubles us not in the least. 


He intimated in his address that we approved 
of the actions of Insull, and the National City 
Bank under the direction of Mr. Mitchell, but 
that statement is untrue. 


We have not sufficient information upon 
which to express an opinion of the Insull trans- 
actions but we need nothing more than the ad- 
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missions made by Mr. Mitchell before the Sen- 
ate Committee to say that we think that he and 
many of the directors of the National City Bank 
deserve penitentiary sentences. 


Mitchell admitted that not only did the Na- 
tional City Bank sell its stock to the public at 
fictitious values but that the directors formed a 
pool and sold the stock short while they were 
recommending its purchase to outsiders. 


The iniquities of the National City Bank di- 
rectors, however, have no relation to the subver- 
sive activities of Norman Thomas, a parasite 
who has not worked for fifteen years, but has 
lived in affluence as the result of collection se- 
cured from dupes. 


A Correction 


About February 20th copies of ‘‘Administra- 
tive County Government in South Carolina,” a 
study by the University of North Carolina, were 
placed upon the desk of members of the South 
Carolina Legislature and Representative Lee 
termed it an “‘insult.”’ 


In commenting upon that incident we said 
that the University of North Carolina paid for 
the preparation and printing of the pamphlet 
but we now find that that statement was an er- 
ror. The Governor of South Carolina was induc- 
ed to put the burden of the printing ($600) 
upon the backs of the taxpayers of South Car- 
olina and that the University of North Carolina 
professor, who had nothing else to do and set out 
to tell the people of South Carolina how to run 
their affairs, drew his salary from the Institute 
‘f Social Research of the University of North 
Carolina. The statement is made that the sup- 
port of the Institute does not come from ap- 
propriation made by the State of North Caro- 
lina but is secured from a New York foundation. 


It appears that the funds under which the 
patronizing investigation of South Carolina af- 
fairs was made came from the North and that 
the Governor: of South Carolina used an emer- 
gency fund to defray the cost of the printing. 


We were therefore in error in saying that the 
taxpayers of North Carolina paid the costs but 
we were not in error in saying that the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina spends approximately 
$25,000 per year for printing and publicity. In 
1929-30 the expenditure was $42,503, in 1931- 
32, $22,389, and they have asked for $26,290 
for each of the next two years (Page 330 of 
Report of N. C. Budget Commission). 

On account of the delay in securing informa- 
tion from the University of North Carolina we 
were unable to publish this correction last week 
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and the Charlotte News editor (U. N. C. class 
of ’21) seized upon that fact to charge us with 
being unwilling to publish any correction. 

It happened that several weeks ago the 
Charlotte News, without the slightest founda- 
tion for any such statement, said that David 
Clark was behind an effort to pass an anti-syn- 
dicalism law in North Carolina. 

We called the editor’s attention to the error 
but in spite of the editor (U. N. C. class of ’21) 
having such great concern about our not imme- 
diately publishing this correction he made no 
correction whatever of the statement about 
David Clark and about ten days later we had to 
send a man to see a reporter and finally obtained 
a contrary statement in a small news item in an 
obscure position. 


Pessimism in Former Years 


William Pitt, about 1770, said: ‘There is 
scarcely anything around us but ruin and de- 
spair.” 

Wilberforce at one period said: “I dare not 
marry, the future is so dark and unsettled.” 

Lord Grey in 1819 “believed everything was 
tending to a convulsion.”’ 

The Duke of Wellington on the eve of his 
death in 1851 thanked God he would be “spared 
from seeing the consummation of ruin that is 
gathering around us.” 

Disraeli in 1849 said: ‘In industry, com- 
merce and agriculture there is no hope.” 

Lord Shaftesbury in 1848 said: “Nothing 
can save the British empire from shipwreck.” 

All of them were mistaken and the world’s 
greatest periods of prosperity have been seen 
since the statements were made. 


Interesting Market Developments 


In spite of the confusion in the cotton goods 
markets because of the closed cotton markets, 
business in gray goods was very active early this 
week. The buying movement was thought to 
have been started by speculative interests who 
feel that price inflations is coming. Prices paid 
ranged as high as a half cent a yard over those 
of last week and large sales were made. Mills 
were reluctant to sell for future delivery. 


There is a very general expectation that cot- 
ton will be considerably higher when the ex- 
changes reopen. A significant feature of the 
situation was that many buyers showed a desire 
to own merchandise, completely reversing their 
recent attitude. 
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If It’s Made of Paper 
Send Us Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


Dillard Paper Co. 


Greensboro, N. C. 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 


Plans—Specifications—Reports— 
Appraisals—for Industrial Plants 


BOSTON SPARTANBURG 


H. M. McCord 


100 East 42nd Street, New York City 
Ashland 4-0345 


- 161 Devonshire St. 
Boston 
Liberty 5943 


Commercial Trust Bldg. 
Philadelphia 
Rittenhouse 2185 


Southern Representative 


W. G. Pattison 
Tel.—Charlotte—2-0264 


LILY TAPE THREAD 


Manufactured by 


Lily Mill & Power Co. 


Shelby, N. C. 
“Direct From Spinner To Spinner’ 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can de- 
pend on it that the high — is guaran- 
teed-—-that the weight and circle is always 
correct, and that all are uniformly tem- 
pered which insures even running, spinning 
or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


811 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton,Mass 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES Sou. Agents CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
P. O. Box 843 


P. O. Box 720 


Greenville, 8. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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MILL NEws ITEMS 


SPINDALE, N. C.—The Spencer Corporation are rent- 
ing the Guillet overhauling system from the Dixie Spindle 
& Flyer Co. to use in overhauling the spinning and fly 
frames. 


KANNAPOLIS, N. C.—Directors of Cannon Mills Com- 
pany declared a regular quarterly dividend of 25 cents 
per share, payable April 1, to stock of record March 18. 


DurHAM, N. C.—The Durham Hosiery Mills recently 
closed contract with the Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co., of 
Charlotte, N. C., to overhaul three of their mills using 
the Guillet overhauling system furnished by the Dixie. 


MooresvILie, N. C.—Sale at public auction March 30 
in Statesville of the Cascade Mills plant was authorized 
by Judge Wilson Warlick, presiding jurist at the current 
term of Cabarrus Superior Court. Permission to sell the 
plant was granted John W. Porter, of Rockingham, who 
sometime ago was named temporary receiver, in the in- 
terest of the Hunter Manufacturing Company. 


Morcanton, N. C.—The Morganton Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Company has been operating night and day since 
the end of the year holidays, when it shut down for but 
one day, according to Walter P. Harris. The mill is now 
installing a number of 45- and 48-gauge single unit ma- 
chines of the latest German type, he said. 


Rock Hixt, S. C.—Textile plants and the Rock Hill 
Printing and Finishing Company plant here are now 
employing some 2,675 persons, a check-up revealed, and 
the Jac. Feinberg Hosiery Mill, Inc., which has reopened 
Rock Hill Hosiery Mill, will employ over 100 when in 
full operation. The check-up included figures from eight 
plants.. Most plants are running regularly. 


GasTtoniA, N. C.—Due to an increase in orders, the 
Loray unit of the Manville-Jenckes Company operated 
on an increased schedule last week. It is operating five 
and one-half days weekly, giving work to more than 50 
per cent of its operatives, equally divided on day and 
night shifts. The High Shoals unit of the Manville- 
Jenckes Company will start a number of extra looms. 

Threads, Inc., has enlarged its original plant and con- 
tinues to operate day and night. Orders are incredsing 
daily. The five units of Textiles, Inc., are all on cur- 
tailed schedules with the majority of the operatives se- 
curing at least three days each week. The Parkdale Mill 
continues operating on full time. 


Gastonia, N. C.—The modern brick addition to the 
group of three Hanover textile units has been completed, 
and the large gas plant is being moved from the Ridge 
Mill int oit. This addition costs $7,000. Attributed to 
this move, the three Hanover units were idle last week. 
and will likewise be this week. The Ridge Mill the past 
week operated on a partial schedule, while the Myers 
Mill, Victory Mill and Winget Mill stood idle. The 
Dixon. Mill continued on a two-day schedule the past 
week, while the Ruby Mill ran full time. The Osceola 
stood the past week, while the Seminole was on a three- 
day schedule. 
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GotpviL_E, S. C.—Joanna Cotton Mills are having the 
Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, N. C., overhaul 
their spinning with the Guillet overhauding system. 


Kinston, N. C.—Sale of the Caswell Cotton Mills 
here to Petersburg interests headed by J. W. Ferrell has 
been confirmed in Superior Court here. Papers ordering 
F, Clyde Dunn, receiver, to turn the property over to Fer- 
rell are to be signed by Judge W. C. Harris immediately. 

The purchase price was $61,500. ‘The plant and sur- 
rounding workers’ village were valued at several hundred 
thousand dollars before the depression. Several hundred 
operatives were employed. 

Operations will be started as soon as possible, Ferrell 
announced. 

Creditors of the mills will accept stock in payment of 
their claims. The city and county will take preferred 
stock in lieu of cash for taxes and electrical current. 


Profitable Operation Aim of Association 


The “knit-for-profit” movement in the Knitted Outer- 
wear Industry was given greater impetus and a new di- 
rection, at a meeting of the Brooklyn Knitted Outerwear 
Manufacturers on Thursday evening, March 2. An ideal 
budget representative for a small knitting mill was pre- 
sented by Sidney Korzenik, secretary of the association, 
and was discussed by the members present. 

Daniel Starr, of the Modene Sportwear Company, ex- 
amined at length the proportions which the various ex- 
penses of production should bear to the volume of busi- 
ness. Harold R. Lhowe, executive director and counsel 
of the National Knitted Outerwear Association, Meyer 
Dorfman, of Meyer Dorfman, Inc., and Bernard Thrope, 
of the Ess Tee Knitting Mills, were active in the discus- 
sion. 


It was announced at the meeting that a committee of 
accountants were at work developing model budgets for 
the various classes of manufacturers producing knitted 
outerwear today; those selling to the retail trade, those 
selling to the wholesale trade, and those producing for 
both channels of distribution. According to present 
plans, this committee will consult with members and will 
help the mill executive establish his operations upon a 
scientific basis. 


Though prices in this industry have never been fixed, 
it is believed that if the attention of the mill executives is 
focused on the problem of assuring profitable operation 
instead of increasing his volume of business, automati- 
cally there would be a beneficial reaction on the price 
Situation, and a tendency to stabilize the market. Al- 
though the particular budget discussed at the meeting of 
the Brooklyn manufacturers applied to only one type of 
knitting mill, it is planned that model budgets for. other 
types of mills will be subsequently drawn up. The object, 
eventually, will be to supply members of the association 
with an ideal type of budget that should be applied to 
their particular mill, in order to assure operation on an 
anticipated volume of business. In this way, with the 
assistance of experts and through consultation of men in 
the industry, it is hoped to make available to each mem- 
ber the collective wisdom of the group, and thus to im- 
prove the market for knitted outerwear. 
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Fig. 4 Fig. 


The New Knitted Outerwear 
(Continued from Page 12) 


fabric is produced on a Seyfert and Donner knitting ma- 
chine, and its effectiveness is further enhanced by the 
coarse set of loops, this being produced on a five needle 
machine which fits in with the present vogue for coarse- 
gauge fabrics. 


Fig. 3 gives another example of pattern from the same 
machine, this being of the ordinary jacquard variety, 
with the lozenge shapes arranged alternately towards the 
right and left on top of the basic motif. 
this is shown in Fig. 4, and this pattern is made very 
effective when the colors are changed or striped after each 
repeat of the pattern crosswise, one example of this inter- 
changing of colors being given in the pattern. Fig. 5 


The draft for 


5 Fig. 6 


gives another example ofthis school of design from the 
same machine, where bold, steep lines of twill are con- 
nected by short inclined lines in an extremely effective 
manner. The fabric is knitted with woolen yarn in a 
coarse gauge. 

Possibly the example, Fig. 5, is the most suggestive of 
the three examples illustrated, as it is not only attractive, 
but indicates the basis of many more equally pleasing 
styles. The main diagonal is knitted in a dull old rose 
color, with the small subsidiary ornamentation in cardinal 
and grey. The short diagonals are produced in cardinal 
with grey spots, while the balls are produced in cardinal 
with slashes of grey and old rose. The general effect, 
both in color and design, is very pleasing. The design 
is 534 in. wide, and 734 in. deep. The draft is given in 
Fig. 6, wherein dots= old rose, solid squares—cardinal, 
while the white spaces represent the grey ground. 


Rayon Lining Wear 

(Continued from Page 7) 
what similar instances, the wear rating has been even 
more increased by changing the dyeing method. 

Since it is pretty firmly established that the more a 
fabric is stretched in dyeing and finishing, the poorer will 
be its wearing quality, it becomes obvious that the use 
of ball-bearing jigs is almost a necessity. Not only is 
less stretch encountered on ball-bearing jigs, but a better 
finish and more even dyeing is experienced in their use. 

It must be constantly borne in mind that synthetic 
yarns are, after all, but plastics and must be treated as 
such. While they have some innate elasticity, neverthe- 
less they cannot be compared with fibers like silk and 
cotton, and especially in the wet state they have a ten- 
dency to stay where they are put. If we would think of 
rayon and acetate as solid molasses, we could see why 
they must be handled with kid gloves in dyeing and fin- 
ishing in order to preserve their “life.” 

I have left this subject to the last because there has 
been so much discussion about it. To reach a definite 
conclusion requires clear thinking. It is obvious that the 
more concerns who handle fabrics made of a certain fiber, 
the more chance there is of this fiber receiving incorrect 
treatment. Since rayon is handled by a vastly larger 
number of plants than is acetate, we must be careful in 
drawing conclusions as to the comparative merits of the 
two fibers. 

In reaching our conclusions, we have endeavored to be 
as impartial as possible, and have taken over 500 tests, 
covering a large number of constructions, a large number 
of colors, and the deliveries from many mills and dyers, 
over a period of several years. Our conclusion is that 
the all-acetate fabrics are in general superior to acetate 


warp rayon filled fabrics and these are in turn superior to 
all-rayons. 

It must not be inferred from this that a single sample 
of an all-rayon will not outwear a single sample of all- 
acetate, in identical constructions and'colors. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we have tested many rayons which were su- 
perior to acetate warp, rayon-filled fabrics, but the gen- 
eral conclusion holds. By that, I mean, that given an 
all-acetate, the chances are that it will outwear the all- 
rayon. Since into consideration must be taken all the 
factors I have outlined above, it becomes obvious that to 
draw a hard and fast conclusion for a type of cloth would 
be ridiculous. 


If a piece of goods is woven 36 inches and held to 36 
inches in the finishing, it will not give as honest a piece 
of cloth as one which is woven for 37 inches and allowed 
its natural shrinkage to 36. If second grade yarns are 
used in the filling, the fabric will not wear as well as if 
firsts were used. If it is stretched 10 per cent in length 
in the weaving, it will not wear as well as if a less drastic 
stretch were given. If it is stretched in the dyeing and 
finishing, in order to get more yardage, a large part of 
the life is removed. If brutal dyeing methods are em- 
ployed, down goes the wearing quality. 


Gastonia Brush Enlarges Plant 


Gastonia Brush Company, Gastonia, N. C., manufac- 
turers of textile brushes, has just completed an addition 
to its plant. The investment in building and equipment 
amounts to $3,000. The enlargement was effected to 
take care of increased business in the roller shop and 
brush factory. Both departments of the business are 
now running full time and some overtime. 
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Rock Hill Plants sixty at work. The Jac. Feinberg 


Employ Over 2,600 


Rock Hill, S. C.—The textile man- 
ufacturing industries here are now 
employing about 2,675. operatives, 
according to a survey made this 
week, divided among the mills as 
follows: Victoria Cotton Mills, 210; 
Arcade Cotton Mills, 275 to 300: In- 
dustrial Cotton Mills, 650 to 700; 
Aragon unit of the Aragon-Baldwin 
Cotton Mills, 375; Cutter Manufac- 
turing Company, 300; Wymojo unit 
of Textiles, Inc., 80: Rock Hill Print- 
ing and Finishing Company, about 
720. 

The Highland Park 
ing Company, unit No. 2, is operat- 
ing after changes in machinery have 
been made last report, approvimately 


Hosiery Mill, Inc., is scheduled -to 
start operations this week, or as soon 
as possible, and fifty or sixty will be 
given work from the start, ultimately 
reaching 125. 


Clemson Textile Graduates 
Active in Teaching 


Many of the textile plants have 
definite methods for training men for 
either assistant or foreman jobs. This 
training frequently begins with the 
elementary work as demonstrated by 
the various textile industrial classes 
conducted in South Carolina during 
the past year. Of the 217 industrial 
classes listed in the new publication, 
Industrial Education in South Caro- 
lina, published by the industrial 
teachers in co-operation with the 


State Board for Vocational Educa- 


tion ,Columbia, S. C., 45 of these 
classes were taught by graduates of 
the Clemson Textile Department. 
Many of the men who have received 
instruction in these evening classes 
have been promoted as the result of 
such training. 


New Ball-Drag Shuttle in 
England 


Reports from Manchester, Eng- 
land, state that two Burnley men, A. 
J. Slowe and J. W. Seward, have 
introduced a shuttle improvement 
which takes the form of a ball-drag 
or ball-tension shuttle. This method 
of putting tension on cotton yarn is 
seen in various forms on preparatory 
machinery of the winding frame and 
other types of mechanism, but the 
inventors claim that they are the 
first to adapt a form of this ten- 
sioning device to the shuttle. 

The new shuttle is so made that 
ballooning and cockled, rough, un- 
even selvedges are prevented. These 
twin evils have hitherto been com- 
batted in a most unsatisfactory man- 
ner by the application of “mops” in 
the weft tunnel of the shuttle. 

These “mops” are composed of 
cotton thrums, fur and other mate- 
rials which. resist in some measure 
the passing of the weft and thus 
place tensio non it. The faults of 
this arrangement are: (1) The ten- 
dency of the “mops” to collect fluff 
and dust, and thus constitute a men- 
ace to health; (2) the necessity of 
renewal owing to lack of tensioning 
properties after being in use a few 
weeks. 

The ball-drag shuttle collects prac- 
tically no dust, for the metal base is 
constantly changing its position ow- 
ing to the vigration set up by the 
moving shuttle. This ball is in con- 
stant contact with the weft mlow and 
it is confined in such a manner that it 
cannot possibly come out. As the 
shuttle is checked or pulled up ab- 
ruptly in the box the ball puts a 
brake, as it were, on the weft. This 
happens at each side of the loom 
and thus counteracts any tendency 
the weft may exhibit to form an un- 
duly large loop. 
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SELLING AGENTS 


New York.—Cotton goods markets were moderately 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS active as the week closed. The higher trend in cotton 
was a hopeful sign and led to some buying. The market 
was, of course, dominated by the financial situation, but 
in general pessimism was not as widespread as had been 
expected. A great many men expressed the opinion that 
the present banking situation would be cleared up before 


“ii; long and the markets would be in a position to show 
Deer Ing, Milliken & Co. marked improvement. 


There were fair sales of print cloths on Saturday. A 
moderate amount of 38%-inch 5.35-yard 64x60s for 
April-May-June shipments was sold at 3c and other cen- 
ters reported moderate business in earlier deliveries of 
the same style at that price. Many houses would con- 
New York sider only March-April business, although inquiry was 
not broad. On the 39-inch 4-yard 80 squares the general 


market held at 4c and the 39-inch 4.25-yard 72x76s were 
99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago firm at 4%c 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street 


Trading in narrow sheetings was light. Prices gener- 
ally were unchanged and there was little in the way of 
inquiry sufficiently large to warrant bids for further con- 
cessions. Sheetings generally had reached the point 
where mills preferred to cut down or stop production en- 
tirely on some constructions rather than take the losses 


CU RRAN & BAR RY involved in current prices, and this was having a stabiliz- 


ing effect on the market. 


320 Broadway Moderate interest continued to be shown ina number 
of staple fine yarn cotton constructions, with sales of fair 
amounts at unchanged prices. In combed lawns the 40- 
New York, N. Y. oe P ‘ 


inch 76x72s had become difficult to buy ‘for spot delivery 
even at 5%c. Southern mills were said to have cleaned 
out spot stocks completely, and Eastern mills, while mak- 
ing no definite offerings, were able occasionally to dig out 
odd amounts for spot shipment, for which buyers paid 


DomMmsTI0 Export 
Print cloths, 28-in., 
MERCHANDISING Print cloths, 27-in., 3-16 
Gray goods, 38%4-in., 64x60s... _. 3 -3¥% 
Gray goods, 39-in., OY 
JosHuUA L. BaILy & Go. Gray goods, 39-in., 4%- 4% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 
10-12 THOMAS ST., New YorK Brown sheetings, standard 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 


Classified Ads J. P. STEVENS & CO.. Inc. 
Bring Results at Low Cost 


Selling Agents 


Make Your Wants Known Through 


This Medium 40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 


Ea ¢ 
— 
j a 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa.—lIt is estimated here that new sales | 
of yarn in February were 15 per cent less than in January SPINNING RING. The greatest 
or slightly more and that billings were off to about that improvement entering the spinning | 
extent. Prices held well until the latter part of the eee Sanne SS Seve of the HIGH 
month when the average reduction amounted to about sere tgp Mccoy 
half cent a pound on carded and 1 cent on combed. Sales ; Manufactured only by the 
for future delivery were small, with the bulk of business - National Ring Traveler Co. 
done in small lots for quick shipment. | i 


[t is expected here that a seasonal gain in trade, already 
late, will develop in March, but the increase must natur- 
ally depend on progress in general business. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


Just prior to the. bank holiday there were evlences of 
a coming increase in the demand for yarns but pending 
the passing of uncertainty of ability to finance purchases 
there has been a disinclination to place orders. 


Since January 1, carded knitting yarn average weekly 
sales in pounds are 19 per cent smaller than the weekly 
average during the first quarter of the three previous 
years. They are 45 per cent smaller than in the like 
1929 period, in pounds. Despite this, since 1931 the 
demand for carded knitting yarns has been the mainstay 
of the markets. Curtailment of the weaving trades in 


their purchases of sale yarns has been still more pro- At Auction 


nounced. In the coarser counts, it is now running about ; 
half of the three-year first quarter average and nearly 60 March 25, 1933 11 O'clock A. M. 
per cent less for the medium and finer numbers. As 
compared with average weekly sales in pounds of carded 


weaving yarn in the 1929 first quarter, the weekly aver- Bellemont Cotton Mills 


age this year thus far amounts to about 25 per cent. 


Physical Properties of 


Located. on Hard Surface State Highway No. 62, about 


Practically all the time buyers, when ordering, stipu- four miles from Burlington or Graham, Alamance County, 
lated spot deliveries. In the case of the thread trade N. C., and on Big Alamance Creek. | 
they were specifying freely on open orders, all contracts 1—Brick three-story, tin roof, Main building 46° x 14, 
those already completed in this division .of the combed 62. and connecting Cotton House 24 x 20. 
yarn market. The effects of spinning plants closing down Card Room, 1 story, brick, tin roof, 26 x 78, and form- 


for lack of commitments is not felt, yet this is an influ- 
ence that is regarded as important over the long pull. 


ing part of Roving Room 54 x 62. 

Finishing Room, two story, brick, tin roof, 27 x 42. 
Dye House Building, one story, tin roof, 26 x 40. 
One Boiler Room, brick, composition roof, 26 x 28. 


= 


Southern Single Warps 18 (No machinery will be offered) 
40s | Inspection can be made any time during business 
uc arns, and 56-Ply 
L. Banks Holt Mfg. Co. 
Southern Two-Ply Chain | GRAHAM, N. C 
Warps 16 a. 
GP SS ei eee 16 a. Colored strips, 8s, 3 Do You Have a Vacancy That You Wish to 
a e carpets, 8s, 
outhern Single Skeins 10s, 2, 8 and 4-ply 11 
RRR Southern Frame Cones 
86s. i” ---------------- 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins assi 1e 
22s 16%al7 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 


tise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that 


operating executives are frequentiy in urgent need of information, service, 
equipment, parts or materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value 


to our subscribers. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Rep.: 
L. L. Haskins, Greenville, 8. C.; L. F. Moore, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

AKTIVIN CORP., The, 50 Union Square, New 
York City, Sou. Rep.:American Aniline Products, 
Inc... 1003 W. Trade St., Charlotte, N 

AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP... 
535 Fifth Ave.. New York City. Sou. Office and 
Warenou se. 301 E. Tth St.. Charlotte, N. C., Paul 
Haddock, Sou. Mer. 

AMERICAN ENKA 


271 Church St.. New 
rer’ City. Sou. Rep J. M 
N 


ebane, Asheville, 


ARNOLD HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, 


R. I. Sou. Office: Independence Bide.. Charlotte, 
c.. R. EB. Buck. Mgr. Sou. Reps Harold T. 
Buck Winecoff Hotel. Atlanta. Ga.: Frank W. 


Johnson. P. O. Box 354, Greensboro, N. C.; R. A. 
Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., Dallas, Tex.; R. E. 
Buck, Jr. 8 Tindel Ave.. Greenville, Ss. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Offices: 44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C.; 215 
Central Ave., S. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep.; Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex 


BARBER-COLEMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Of- 
fice: 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
Spencer, Mgr 

BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 

Chas. A. Barkley. president. 
BORNE-SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Piace, New 
York City, Sou. Reps.: H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 240, 
Charlotte. N. C.: W. B. Uhiler, 608 Palmetto St., 
Spartanburg. S. C.; R. B. Smith, 104 Clayton St., 
Macon, Ga 

BROWN CO... DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. 
Reps.:Ralph Gossett, Woodside Bdlg., Greenville, 
8S. C.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.; Gastonia 
Mill Suply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex 

BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., HB. W., Philidel- 
phia, Pa. Sou. Office: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
nN. C.. J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 

CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson 8t., New 
York City, Sou. Reps.: M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432 
West Point. Ga.: Mike A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, 
Charlotte. N. C.: A. Max Browning. Hillsboro, N. C. 

CHARLOTTE LABORATORIES, Inc., 
Charlotte, N. C Mangum Webb, Sec.-Treas. 

CIBA CO., Greenwich and Morton S&t., 
New York City. Sou. Offices: 519 E. Washington 
St.. Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, 5. C. . 

CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING CO., Clin- 
ton. Iowa, Sou. Reps.: J. W. Pope, Box 490, At- 
lanta, Ga.: Luther nowles. Hotel Chorlotte, Char- 
lotte, N. C 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery 
Place, New York City. Sou. Office: Corn Products 
Sales Co., Greenville, S. C. Stocks carried at con- 
venient points 

CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Wor- 
cester. Mass. Sou. Office: 301 8S. Cedar St.: S. B. 
Alexander, Mer. 

DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, 
Greenville, S. C.: Chas. L. Ashley, P. O. Box. 720, 
Atlanta, Gea 

DILLARD PAPER CO.,. Greensboro, N. C. Bou 
Reps.. E. B. Spencer, Box 1281, Charlotte, N. C 
R B Embree Lynchburg Va Cc G 
Lynchburg. Va K. E. Gouedy. Greensboro. N 

DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass., Sou. 
Rep. E. N. Darrin, Vice.-Pres.: Sou. Offices and 
Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St.. W., Atlanta, Ga., 


M. Mitchell: Spartanburg, 8S. C., Clare H. 
Draper, Jr 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. I., Wilming- 
ton. Del. Sou. Office, 302 W. First St.. Charlotte, 


N. C.. John L. Dabbs, Mer. Sou. Warehouse: 302 
W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C.. Wm. P. Crayton, 
Mer. Sou. Reps.: D. C. Newnan, L. E. Green, H. 
B. Constable, Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandrige, 
1021 Jefferson Std. Bidg.. Greensboro. N. C.: B. R. 
Dabbs, 715 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
W. R. Ivey, 111 Mills Ave.., Greenville. 5. C.: J. M. 
Howard, 135 8S. Spring St.. Concord, N. C.: W. F. 
Crayton, Ralston Hotel, Columbus, Ga.: J. A. 
Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; M Covington, 716 
Provident Bidg.., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, Elmira, 
Sou. Reps.: Eclipse Textile Devices Co., care Pel- 
ham Mills. Pelham, 8S. C.: Eclipse Textile Devices 
Co.. care Bladenboro Cotton Co., Bladenboro, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. 


Sou. Rep.: George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Char- 

lotte, N 
FIRTH-SMITH CO., 161 Devonshire St., Boston, 
Wm. B. Walker, Jalong, 


Mass. Southern Rep.: 
N. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. ©. ©. E. 
Honeycutt, Mgr. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF 230 Fifth Ave. 
New York City, Sou. Office & Warehouse. 1101 8 
Bivd.. Charlotte, N. C., B. A. Stigen, Mer 


GENERAL ELECTRIC O©OO., Schenectady, N. Y¥ 
Sou. Sales Offices & Warehouses: Atlanta, _ Ez. 
H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.: Charleston. W. Va.. . 
Alston, Megr.. Chariotte. N. C.. E. 
Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mgr.; 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers.: 


u. Sales Offices: Birmingham. Alsa., R. T. 
Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn.. W 0. 
ney. Mer.: Ft. Worth. Tex... A. Mgr 
Knoxville, Tenn., Louisville. 
E. B. Myrick, Mer.: Mem his, Tenn., GCG. O. Me- 
Parlane, Meér.: Nashville, enn.. J Barksdale, 
Megr.: New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Megr.: Rich- 
mond, Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mgr.: San Antonio, Tex.. 
I. A. Uhr, Mgr.; Sou. Service Shops: Atlanta, Ga.. 
W. J. Selbert, Mer.: Dallas. Tex Easton, 
Megr.: Houston, Tex., F © Bunker. Mer 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hobo- 


ken, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Frank E. Keener. 187 Spri 
St.. N. W., Atlanta, Ga.: ©. N. Enapp, 
Bank Bidg.. Charlotte, 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., INC., 
THE, Akron, Ohio. Sou. Reps.: W. OC. Killick. 205- 
207 E. 7th St., Charlotte, N. C.:P. B. Eckels. 141 
N. Myrtle Ave.. Jacksonville, Pia.: Boyd Arthur, 
713-715 Linden Ave.. Memphis, Tenn.: T. F. String- 
er, 500-6 N. Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, La.: E. 
M. Champion 709-11 Spring St., Shreveport, La.: 
Paul Stevens, 1609-11 Pirst Ave.. North Birming- 
ham, Ala.; B. S. Parker, Jr.. Cor. W. Jackson and 
Oak Sts., Knoxville. Tenn.: E. W. Sanders, 209 E. 
Broadway, Louisville, Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 
W. Broad S8t.. Richmond. Va. 

HART PRODUCTS CORP.., 
York City, Sou. Reps.: Chas. ©. Clark, Box 274, 
Spartanburg, 8S. C.;: Samuel Lehrer. Box 265, 
Ww. Texti Box 923, Green- 

e an extile Supply Co.., 

N. Market St.. Dallas, Tex 

HERMAS MACHINE Co., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. 
Rep.: Oo.. P. O. Box 630, Char- 


1440 Broadway, New 


HOU GHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset 

Pa. Sou. Sales Mer., H. J. 
514 First National Bank Bidg.. Charlotte, N C. 
Sou. Reps.: J. A. Brittain. 722 Ss 27th Place. Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Porter H. Brown. Pp. 0. Bo 

Chattanooga, Tenn.: G. F. Davis. 418 N. Third St.. 
St. Louis, Mo., for New Orleans, La.: J. M. Keith. 
P. O. Box 663, Greensboro, N. C.: R. J. wee. 
525 Rhodes Haverty Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga.: Oo. 
5i4 First National Bank Bidg.. Charlotte, 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, 
Sou. Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth St.. 8. w., my 


lanta, Ga., Guy L. Melcher, Mer. Sou. E. 
M. Terryberry, 208 Embassy Apts.,1613 arvard 
St.. Washington, D. C.; Guy L. Melcher. Jr... 


Atlanta, Office. 


HYGROLIT, INCORPORATED, Kearny, N. J 
Southern Reps.: J. Alfred Lechler, 519 
Charlotte, N. C.; Belton Piowden. Griffin, 

a. 


JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus. Ohio, Sou. 
Office: 1200 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville. 5. C., 
Daniel H. Wallace. Sou. Agent. Sou. Warehouses: 


u. P. ©. Box 1383, 
Greenville, 8. C.; Luke J. Castle, 2121 Dartmouth 
Place, Charlotte. 'N C.; F. M. Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave., Birmingham. Ala. 

LOC <WwooD- “GREENE ENGINEERS, INC., 100 E. 
42nd &t., New York City, Sou. Office: Montgomery 
Bidg.., Spartanburg, 5. C.. R. E. Barnwell. V. 


LUBRIPLATE CORP., New York City. Sou. sg 
Precision Gear & Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

MARSTON CO., JOHN P. 247 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou Rep.: ©. H. Ochs, Hotel Charlotte. 
Charlotte. N. C. 

MAWHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISON OF 
RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC., Passaic, N. 
Sou. Offices and Reps.: The Manhettan Rubber 
Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Pifth Ave., Birmingham, Ala.: 
Alabama—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.; Birming- 
ham, Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent): Birming. 
ham, Long-Lewis Hdw. Co.: Gadsden, Gads 
den Hdw. Co.; Huntsville. Noojin Hdw. & Supply 
Co.; Tuscaloosa Allen & Jemison Co., Montgomery, 
Teague Hardware Co. Fiorida— Jacksonville, The 
Cameron & Barkley Co.: Miami. The Cameron & 
Barkley Co.; Tampa, The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Georgia—Atianta, Atlanta Belting Co.: Augusta, 
Bearing Parts & Supply Co Columbus, i 
Watson (Special Agent); Macon, Bibb Supply 
Co.; Savannah, D. DeTreville (Special Agent) 


Kentucky—Ashland, Ben Williamson & Co.: Har 
lan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville. ‘Graft- 
North Carolina ~Charilotte, Matthews- 
Charlotte, Charlotte Supply 
Huske Hdw. House: 


Pelle Co. 
Sales Co.: 
Co.; Fayetteville, 
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Gastonia Beting Co.: Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.; 
High Point, Beeson Hdw. Co.: Lenior, Bernhardt- 
Seaglie Co.: Rockingham, Roy Walker, (Special 
Agent): Wilmington, Wilmington Iron Works; 
Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South Caro- 
lina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, 
Cameron & Barkley Co.: Clinton, Industrial supply 
Co.;: Columbia, Columbia Supply Co.; Greenville, 
Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Sumter, Sumter Machinery Co.; 
Spartanburg, Montgomery & Crawford Tennessee 
Chattanooga, Belting & Supply Co.; Johnson City, 
Summers Hdw. OCo.: EKnoxvilic,. W. J. Savage Co.; 
Nashville, Buford Bros., Inc. Service Rep.; J. P. 
Carter, 62 North Main St., Greer, &S. C. (Phone 
186). Salesmen: E. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude St., 
Alta Vista Apts... Knoxville, Tenn.: C. P. Shook. 
Jr., 1031 North 30th St., Birmingham, Ala.: B. O. 
Nabers. 2519 27th Place South. Birmingham. Ala. 

MAUNEY STEEL CO., 237 Chestnut Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey Mauney, Burling- 
ton, N. ©.; Don. L. Burlburt, 511 James Bidg.. 
Chattanooga. Tenn 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., INC., 
40 Rector St.. New York Oity, Sou. Office & Ware- 
house: 201 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C.. W. H. 
Willard, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: J. I. White, W. L. Bar- 
ker, C. Blakely, Charlotte Office: J. T. Chase. 
Saves. Bk. Bidg.. Atianta, Ca.: 
Rodgers, 910 James Bidg.. Chattanooga, Tenn.; J 
E. Shuford, Jefferson Std. Life Bidg., Greensboro, 
N. Ss E. L.. Pemberton, 342 Dick St., Payetteville. 
N. C. 

NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS OO., Harrison, N. J. 
Southern Reps.: R. B. MacIntyre, Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte. N. C.;: G. H. Small, 310 Sixth St., N. E.. 
Atlanta. Ga.: Warehouse, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER C©O., 257 W. Ex- 


change St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Ofice and 
Warehouse: 131 W.. First St.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Warehouse 131 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C.. 


Sou. Agt.. C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, Ss. ©. Sou. Reps.: 
L. E. Taylor. Box 272. Atlanta. Ga Otto Pratt, 
Gafiney, S. C.: H. L. Lanier, Shawmu la 

NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT co., 
292 Madison Ave., New York City, Sou. Office, 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C.. Lewis W. Thoma- 
son, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Warehouses: Charlotte, 
N. C., Spartanburg, C.. New Orleans, La., At- 
lanta, Ga., Greenville 8. OC 


PERKINS & SON, INC., B. F., Holyoke, Mass 
Sou. Rep.: Fred H. White, Independence Bidg.. 
Chariotte. N. C. 


Py ADELPHIA BELTING CO., High Point, N 
J. Payne, Mer. 


GEAR & MACHINE CO., Charlotte, 
N. C 


ROBINSON & SON CO... WM. C.,. Dock and Car- 
oline Sts., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Office. Charlotte. 
N D Heath, Mer. Reps Ben F. Houston, 
Charlotte, N. C.: Pred. W. Smith, Charlotte, N. C.: 
Cc. M. Greene. 1101 W. Market St., Greensboro, N. 
C.: H. J. Gregory, Charlotte, N. C 
SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, i147 Milk S8t.. Boston, 
Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. 
C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agent.: Branch Bou. 


Offices: Atianta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mer.; Spar- 
tanburg. 5S. C., H. P. Worth, Mer. 
SEYDEL-WOOLEY CO., 748 Rice St.. N. W. At- 


lante, Ga 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION, Paterson, N. 
Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 


SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville, 8. C. 

SOLVAY SALES ‘CORP... 61 Broadway, New York 
City, Sou. Reps.: Chas. i. Stone, 822 W. More- 
head St., Charlotte, N. C.; Burkhart-Schier Chem- 
ical Co., 1202 Chestnut St.. Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Woodward Wight Co.. 451 Howard Ave., New 
Orleans, J. _ Sudduth & Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Miller- ‘Lenfesty Supply Co., Tampa, Miami 
and Jacksonville, Fila. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. OC. 
SPINDLE @& FLYER Charlotte, 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britian, Conn 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Murphy Ave., 8.W 
Atlanta, Ga., H. C. Jones, Mgr.: Sou. Reps: Hor- 
ace E. Black. P. ©. Box 424, Charlotte. N. C. 


STEEL HREDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office and Plant: 621 
E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 5. C. H. E. Littlejohn. 
Megr.. Sou. Reps.: ©. Jones and C. W. Cain. 
Greenville Office. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., 
New York City, Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte. N. C., E. 
A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., THE, 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office 909 Johnston Bidg., 
Chariotte. N. C., H. G. Mayer, Mer. 

U 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. 
H. Sou. Plants: Monticello, Ga. (Jordan Division): 
Greenville, S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou Reps.: 
L. K. Jordan, Sales Mgr., First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C 

EPNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence. R. 1. 
Sou. Offices. Charlotte. N. C., Atlanta. Ga. 

U. & RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn S8t.. 
Providence, R. I. Sou eps. : William W. Vaughan. 
P. O. Box 792. Greenville. 8S. C.: Oliver B. Land. 
P. O. Box 158 Athens, Ga 

VEEDER-ROOT CO., INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. 
office, Room 1401 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 8. C. 
Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales Maer 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER O©O., Providence, R. 
I. Sou. Offices and a ge agg 615 Third National 
Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C., Carter, Mer.. 
Atlante. ‘Ga... B. F Barnes. 
B. F Barnes, Jr., Atlanta Office: 
A. D. Carter and N. H. Thomas, Gastonia Office. 

VISCOSE Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. 
H. Wick Rose, Mer. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinaville. Mass 
Sou. Offices: Whitin Bl Chariotte, N. C., W. 
H. Porcher and R. I. Daiton, Megrs.; 1317 Healey 
Bidg., Atianta, Ga. Sou. ps. Thomas, 
Charlotte Office: I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley 
Atlanta Office. 
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SVILLE SPINNING RING ©0O., Whitine- 
2029 East 


WHITIN 
ville, Mass. Sou D.: Webb Durham 
Fifth St.. Charlotte. C 
WHITNEY MFG. ©CO., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Rep.. 
Precision Gear & Machine Co., Charlotte, N. O. 
WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic. N. J Sou. 
Reps.: C. R. Bruning. 305 W. Fischer Ave.. Greens- 
boro. N. C.; M. Costello, 2308 E. 4th St.. Chatta- 


Patent Issued On 
Mesh Bathing Suit 


Patent covering a bathing suit with 
open mesh side portions extending 
from top to bottom of the garment 
has been issued by the U. S. Patent 
Office to Myron H. Powell, Muske- 
gon, Mich., and assigned to the 
Amazon Knitting Company, Muske- 
gon. 

Claims under Patent No. 1,897,- 
619 are two, the first of which de- 
scribes the garments, as follows: 


“A bifurcated bathing or sun suit 
comprising open mesh side portions 
extending from top to bottom of the 
garment, front and back upper open 
mesh portions and front and back 
lower close mesh portions, said por- 
tions being joined at their adjacent 
edges by seams, the front and rear 
lower portions being conformed and 
joined to provide a crotch for the 
garment, reinforcing bindings for the 
upper edges of the front and back 
portions and the side portions pro- 
viding neck and arm holes and shoul- 
der straps, and reinforcing bindings 
for the legs secured to the lower ends 
of said side portions and said front 
and back lower portions, the longi- 
tudinal seams conecting the side por- 
tions to the upper and lower front 
and back portions being reinforced 
and extending from the shoulder 
straps to the leg bindings, the seams 
connecting the upper and lower front 
and back portions being reinforced 
and the reinforcing connected to the 
reinforcing of said longitudinal 
seams.” 


February Rayon Sales 


The quantity of rayon yarn sold 
by the entire industry for February 
delivery amounted to about 14,000,- 
000 to 15,000,000 pounds. However, 
substantial requests for delayed de- 
livery dates on yarns brought actual 
shipments down to about 10,000,000 
to 11,000,000 pounds, according to 
various trade estimates. 


The high sales figure is almost at 
a level with record months, but re- 
quested delays really have reduced 
the amount of the orders by 4,000,- 
000 to 5,000,000 pounds. It is felt 
that the delays requested may be 
considered orders for delivery for la- 
ter months because, until pending or- 
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ders are cleared up, new orders will 
be fairly scarce. 

Bookings for March delivery are 
still fairly low, but the holdovers 
from February swell the amount pro- 
ducers expect to ship out during the 
month. At present an important por- 
tion of business being booked is for 
the extra dull luster yarns. 


Production of rayon yarn during 
February was near productive capac- 
ity. Though one company had cur- 
tailed earlier, most of those cutting 
down output did not do-so until late 
in the month. Though coning activi- 
ties have been reduced, the actual 
reduction in yarn making activities 
yet is small. 


Sustained Demand 
For Special Styles 


New York.—The seasonal lull in 
children’s five-eighths socks, which is 
said to have set in about two weeks 
ago, has been pleasantly offset by an 
unbroken. demand for merchandise 
that mills have made up especially 
for the jobber customers, giving 
proof to the idea that the production 
of non-competitive goods, specially 
styled, and confined, is one of the 
best means of meeting a market such 
as the current one. 


Manufacturers report that demand 
on the part of jobbers up to two 
weeks ago was quite satisfactory, 
both on staple and fancy children’s 
hosiery. Reorders, except on spe- 
cially styled goods, have failed to 
materialize because of the slow re- 
sponse of retailers to jobber offerings. 
At the moment, therefore, it is be- 
lieved that jobbers are well stocked. 

Goods styled for certain jobbers 
by the mills are mainly in the mid- 
die price brackets, the 25-cent and 
35-cent retail ranges, and on this 
type of merchandise, demand during 
the past three or four weeks has been 
quite sustained. 


A majority of the mills are now 
occupied with the preparation of 
samples on the fall and winter lines. 
The belief is strong that the success- 
ful merchandising of plaids will be 
continued uninterrupted into the fall 
and winter, especially so in view of 
the fact that wool is regarded as the 
most desirable medium for subdued 
colors. 

One mill is again experimenting 
with a rabbit hair yarn, which was 
attempted several years ago and then 
dropped. The yarn has many supe- 


rior qualities, it is said, such as soft- 
ness, warmth, and ability to take 
dye; production of it, however, is still 
somewhat expensive. 


It is also ex- 
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pected that the use of lasteX-in the 
winter lines will becoghe mon-.exten- 
sive. A _ possibility of 
woolens will show sdmé Gncrease “is 
pointed out by several sales narag- 
ers. 


Nashua Mfg. Co. 
Begins Moving 254 
Looms to Alabama 


Boston, Mass.—The movement of 
254 looms of the Nashua Manufac- 
turing Company, Nashua, N. H., to 
the Southern mill of the company at 
Cordova, Ala., has begun. Officials 
of the company at the executive of- 
fices here denied that this action is 
the beginning of a general transfer of 
operations South, but added that if 
the 48-hour bill becomes a law in 
New Hampshire, the company will 
be compelled to have more and more 
of its manufacturing done in the 
South, where the company can oper- 
ate a sufficient number of hours per 
week to permit it to compete success- 
fully. 

Robert Amory, treasurer at Nashua, 
explained that under present laws in 
New Hampshire, the company, being 
able to operate 54 hours per week, 
when necessary to produce goods in 
the amount of time demanded by 
customers, can obtain orders it would 
otherwise lose. 

“T would respectfully point out,’ 
said Mr. Amory, “to the other com- 
munities of New Hampshire which 
have no textile plants, that what is 
lost in Nashua, Manchester, etc., be- 
cause of a 48-hour law or other re- 
strictive legislation will be a loss to 
the entire State. Property losses and 
tax losses caused by interference with 
industry must: be paid for by all of 
the communities regardless of wheth- 
er or not they have industries which 
may be affected.” 


Celanese Corp. Net 
$891,865 in Past Year 


Report of Celanese Corp. of Amer- 
ica and subsidiaries for year ended 
Dec. 31, 1932, certified by independ- 
ent auditors, shows net profit of 
$891,865 after depreciation, reserve 
for contingencies, Federal taxes, etc., 
equivalent after regular annual 7% 
dividend requirements on the prior 
preferred stock, to 59 cents a share 
on 148,179 shares of 7% participat- 
ing preferred stock. This compares 
with profit of $1,010,094 after taxes, 
amortization and depreciation, but 
before inventory write-downs which 
were charged against a special reserve 
in 1931. 
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VISITING THE MILLS 


Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs 


Capt. H. P. Meikleham, Agent 


Henry Parish Meikleham came to Lindale more than 
thirty years ago as agent. The mill was then operating 
as the Massachusetts Mills in Georgia. Later it became 
the Massachusetts Mills, and now the Pepperell Manu- 
facturing Company. 

During this period of 
time the mills have not 
only been more than dou- 
bled, but the mills and the 
village have been improved 
in every way. 

Mr. Meikleham is an 
able technical man and ex- 
ecutive, and is a man with 
the highest ability of lead- 
ership. He enlists the co- 
operation of the people 
with whom he works by 
presenting to them the rea- 
sons underlying the various 
policies of the company 
and keeping them informed as to the progress of its 
affairs. 

To accomplish this he has inaugurated a system of 
community meetings from time to time when questions 
affecting the interests of the people of Lindale arise, and 
at these meetings he addresses the people face to face. 

By his personality and human interest he has built up 
loyalty and a spirit of co-operation that is equalled by 
few, if any, other places in the country. The people with 
whom he works realize his intense loyalty to, and interest 
in them, and have been inspired to a like loyalty and 
interest in the affairs of the company.—Lindale. 


EATONTON , GA. 


IMPERIAL CoTTonN MILLS 


A little hard to reach, but oh, boy! what a nice place. 
It is a Cannon Mill and bears the Cannon stamp of order 
and cleanliness. The village houses are attractively 
painted; the roofs are of nice composition shingles, some 
red, some sea green. 

The Cannon Mill Company never neglects property. 
Paint is always considered less expensive than decay, 
consequently Cannon Mill villages always look fresh, 
clean and prosperous. 

Superintendent and Mrs. C. G. Voss have one of the 


loveliest homes we have ever seen. It is a fine old 
Southern mansion worked over, and all the impressive 
grandeur retained and enhanced. Giant cedars stand 
sentinel over the lovely lawn, where two thousand healthy 
pansy plants are beginning to show their gorgeous blooms. 
Mrs. Voss planted the seed in beds last August and grew 
the plants herself. 


Mr. Voss paid her a fine compliment when he said: 
“She can make any kind of a house into an attractive 
home—and has always taken pride in doing so.” They 
were transferred to Eatonton, Ga., from one of the Can- 
non Mills of N. C. about a year ago. “Uncle Hamp” and 
‘Aunt Becky” were dinner guests in their lovely home. 

The same overseers that he found here are still on the 
job and they all pull together in the usual Cannon way. 

‘Aunt Becky” was surprised to find so many people 
here who remembered her visit of over 15 years ago. 

These people are not the self-satisfied kind who get in 
a rut and are content to stay there. 5S. D. Adkins, sup- 
ply man, and J. I. Alford, day carder and spinner (who 
is a Georgia Tech graduate) are teaching mathematics 
and textile courses to a number of earnest young and 
older men. 

There’s a good school, eight grades, 120 pupils; the 
four teachers have a teachers’ home in the village. 

R. L. Stone, athletic director, has fine basket and vol- 
ley ball teams with everybody interested in activities. 

The village hotel tops the hill, is large and roomy; 
Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Adkins make an ideal host and host- 
ess. Mr. Adkins is a loom fixer and recently won the 
prize on production and low seconds. 


A Fine CoMMUNITY SPIRIT 


Of course folks want and will have cold soft drinks, 
and they very often need an appetizing sandwich or 
glass of milk before noon—especially when one does not 
eat much breakfast. 


So cold drinks are sold to operatives and the profits 
are used by the welfare association for athletic and other 
purposes, 

The ladies of the Baptist and Methodist Churches sell 
sandwiches, etc., in the mornings and at night, the profits 
going to the churches. Mrs. Williams and Mrs. Allison 
of the Methodist Church were on the job, and the Bap- 
tist ladies had it the former payroll. Of course the ladies 
compete with each other in trying to excel in quality, 
quantity and flavor of their products, which are. irresist- 
able to the extent that operati¥es are getting fat from 
eating such good food. 

So the money circulates in the community and keeps 
the wheels of progress turning. 
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THOSE IN CHARGE 

Day overseers are J. I. Alford, carder and spinner, 
and an inspiration to all the young men in his depart- 
ments; M. L. Melton, in charge of spooling, slashing and 
tying-in; E. A. Maddox, overseer weaving, used to weave 
for R. A. Whatley (Carl Stohn, Inc., of Charlotte) when 
he was at Jackson, Ga.; S. D. Adkins, supply man; Em- 
ory Sanders, master mechanic, and popular with every 
one; Reuben Sanders, mechanic. 

At night, L. L. Allison is night overseer weaving and 
B. C. Hunnicutt is carder and spinner. 

H. A. Young, office manager, and Mrs. Leonard (a 
relative of R. A. Whatley), stenographer. 

OTHER Live WIRES 

Most all the following are taking textile courses. Some 
already have their diplomas. Lonnie Melton, R. L. Mel- 
ton and W. E. Melton, fixers in card room; E. M. Smith, 
card grinder; J. M. Gazaway and R. L. Teat, section 
men in spinning; W. B. Thomas, cloth man; J. W. Bailes, 
G. D. Blair and J. H. Adkins, loom fixers. 

At night, W. M. Suddard, S. R. Horne, S. J. Mason, 
A. D. Mason, R. A. Lockaby, R. E. Allison and Alvin 
Clayton are among the progressives. 

Wuo Witt Locate Hr? 

R. A. Lockaby, loom fixer, wants the address of his 
brother, D. D. Lockaby—last heard from in 1919. Was 
then in Greenville, S. C. He always liked shows, and 
may be employed in one, if living. Any information 
concerning him will be greatly appreciated. 


GREENSBORO, GA. 


Mary Lerma MILu 


My! What a change at this place in fifteen years! 
Big pecan trees, shrubbery and flowers, order and clean- 
liness—where there wasn’t a tree or shrub and so much 
mud it was hard to get about. 

G. R. Brook, superintendent, was formerly overseer 
and assistant superintendent at Eatonton, where “Aunt 
Becky”’.stuck her feet under his table 15 years ago. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brook have a lovely Colonial home, sur- 
rounded by giant trees, and smooth velvety lawn. H. E. 
Brook, their son, is outside overseer, and a hurried glance 
— the mill grounds proves that he’s the man for the 
job. 

B. L. McDonald is carder and spinner—courteous and 
a hustler. R. H. Clayton is overseer weaving. We have 
several friends at Greensboro and was glad to meet W. 
E. Melton, a section man in card room, and add his name 
to our list. He has read a number of our books and was 
glad to get the Southern Textile Bulletin. 


LAGRANGE, GA. 


VICE-PRESIDENT, SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS 
Unity Sprnntinc Co. Have BANQUET AT 
Y. M. C. A. 


B. N. Ragsdale, vice-president and general superin- 
tendent Unity Spinning Company and Oakleaf Mills, La- 
Grange, Ga., with Superintendent T. B. Kersey, of Unity 
Spinning Company, and T. L. Arnett, superintendent 
Oakleaf Mills, were hosts Tuesday night of last week at 
@ sumptuous banquet in the Y. M. C. A. given to over- 
seers and second hands of the two mills. 

Mr. Shepherd, Y. secretary, and Miss Sarah Herring, 
in charge of the ladies’ department, certainly know how 
to prepare for a crowd; the long banqueting table was 
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beautiful with the soft light of red candles bedded in 
ferns and flowers. 

A plate lunch of wholesome food, followed by delicious 
strawberry shortcake generously topped with whipped 
cream, was thoroughly enjoyed. 

“Uncle Hamp” and “Aunt Becky” were honor guests. 

Some of the mills in LaGrange are still on short time 
but the people seem to be getting along remarkably well. 

A pretty new office has been built at Hillside Mills, 
and the old office cleared away. The grounds are being 
prepared for beautifying. 

In Hillside Mill, we found Overseer E. M. Pressley 
conquering one of those “can’t be done’ problems—a 
scheme to get double power from a motor by the addition 
of another belt and pulleys. And he was getting results. 

Over at Unity Cotton Mills, A. J. Todd, carder, is still 
fun incubator. He has been at this mill so long he’s a 
privileged character, but doesn’t abuse the privilege. 

Superintendent W. P. Dunson is brother to W. S. 
Dunson, president and general manager ‘Dunson Mills, 
LaGrange, and of J. R. Dunson, agent, W. A. Handley 
Mfg. Co., Roanoke, Ala. There are no finer mill officials 
anywhere than the Dunsons. 


COLUMBUS, GA. 
Brpp 


RUNNING THREE SHIFTS 


When Mr. F. H. Naylor, agent, Bibb Mig. Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ga., teased us about getting married, our advice 
to him was, ““Go thou and do likewise.’’ And he did— 
and admits that he is very happy—though it took him 
years and years to started.” 

Bibb Mfg. Co. is running three shifts and the machin- 
ery is never idle from Sunday midnight to Saturday mid- 
night. As a result of putting so many more people to 
work, business has picked up considerably in Bibb City— 
proof that buying power is all that is needed to route 
Depression. 

Swirt Mpc. Co. 

Swift Mfg. Co. is going nicely and is adding jacquard 
looms and weaving to be in charge of A. W. Greer, from 
Griffin, Ga. This mill makes almost anything that can 
be manufactured from cotton. 

Superintendent Frank K., Petrea is a Christian gentle- 
man, practices what he preaches and holds the respect 
and love of all who know him. 

Messrs. Harry L. Williams, president; Paul K. Mc- 
Kenney, vice-president, and G. C. Barfield, secretary, are 
well and favorably known in textile circles—their policy 
always being a square deal for everybody. 

W. C. Morris, overseer weaving, is one of our new 
subscribers, whom we hope to keep in the family. J. M. 


. Jordan, overseer carding, has promised to get-us a group 


picture of the overseers here, most of whom have been on 
the job for many years. Other overseers are: W. J. 
Jordan, spinner; H. H. Hughes, overseer cloth room: 
W. A. McCollister, master mechanic; R. C. Smith, over- 
seer dyeing; W. L. King, overseer picking; J. Roby Potts, 
overseer cleaning department; N. M. Bradley, designer; 
E. J. Livingston, yard foreman. 
Muscocee Mrc. Co. 

This nice mill is on the banks of the Chattahoochee, 
and just across is Gadsden, and Phoenix City, Ala. So, 
people from Alabama work in Georgia and “go home for 
lunch.” 

E. W..Swift is president; Geo. P. Swift, vice-president 
and sales manager; J]. P. Kyle, secretary and treasurer: 
Jesse M. Payne, superintendent; W. R. Holt, assistant 
superintendent. 
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COTTON MILL 


For Sale at 10% of Cost 

8500 Spindles 

260 Looms 

360 H.P. New Diesel Engine 
Brick Buildings 
Good Tenant Houses 
Low Taxes—Good Location 
A Bargain 

For further information communi- 
cate G. P. W., care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


HUNTER’S TRAVELER 
l0——-Whitin, 7x3%, Speeders, 1919-24, 
located in South. 
200 Sp., 


22-——-Whitin, 6x3, Speeders, 
1923. Price $1.00 per Sp. 

235—Draper Looms, 4-bank Stop Mo- 

tions 


‘ M. Stitcher and 
Machine 

HUNTER MACHINERY CO. 
610 Johnston Bidg. Charlotte, N. C. 


Rolling 


FOR SALE 


18 motor drive high speed ball bearing 

Gem head Crompton & Knowles 2x! 

Apply 

Dan City Silk Mills, Inc. 
Danville, Va. 


hox looms. oO” ré ed space 


FOR SALE AT BARGAIN PRICES 


i—Pressure Type Filter (50 lbs.), man- 
ufactured by American Water Soft- 
ener Co., Philadelphia, 40” diameter, 
6h ft. 8% in. high, complet 


] Saco-Lowell 100 Spindle Spooler. 

1—386” Lowell Cloth Brusher with Ver- 
tical Stand attached 

2—American Steel Split Pulleys 


1—10 ft. diameter, 15” face. 
l 7 ft. 2 in. diameter, 13° face 
Both bushed 4 15-16 in 


All of above in good condition and 
can be seen at our plant at Worthville, 
N.C 


LEWARD COTTON MILLS, Inc. 
Worthville, N. C. 


Telephone No. 441 
Randlieman 


Textile Wet Finishing Machinery | 
Water Power Equipment 
Rolls—Wood. Metal. Rubber 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY | 
D STREET ORANGE MASS. 


Stage Is Set for Those 

Who Would Do 
Business Aggressively 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Genius, intensi- 
fied by necessity during the depres- 
sion, has been steadily at work in the 
textile industry, Dr. E. W. France, 
director of the Philadelphia Textile 
School, said in an interview, in which 
he stressed the present as a time of 
tremendous opportunity for those 


WE SPECIALIZE IN 


Labels, Bill Heads, 
Letter Heads, etc. 


To the wise use of our complete, modern equipment, 
which insures economy, we add the painstaking care of 
experienced craftsmen, careful supervision, prompt 
service, and a background of 


Over a Quarter Century of Knowing How 


Let Us Quote You on That Next Job 


Washburn Printing Co., Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Printers of Southern Textile Bulletin 


Textile Mill Forms 
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who are willing and able to promote 
the products of their genius. He 
declared that dfring the period of 
hesitant business, improvement in 
productive phases of the industry has 
never ceased, and that during this 
time constant progress has been made 
in the public’s knowledge of how to 
spend and what to choose. 


“The textile and allied trades have 
plenty of worthwhile things to offer,” 
the director asserted, “and it has a 
good market to offer them in. If 
the merchandise is brought forcefully 
to the buyers’ attention, it will be 
found there is a place in this country 
for all that can be produced which 
has real appeal to the individual 
preferences of the consumers. There 
never was a time when courage and 
leadership in promotion and market- 
ing promised bigger and surer returns 
than this opportunity that is now 
opening up. 

“Ever since the November elec- 
tion, business men in the leading cen- 
ters of the country have been mark- 
ing time. They expected changes in 
political conditions, and they feared 
the unknown. In the months since 
then it has been found necessary for 
the country to pass through a time 
of distress of mind, while cancerous 
growths were cut out of our national 
system, and the way was thus cleared 
for new upbuilding in politics, finance 
and business. 


“A new leadership is about to take 
charge at Washington, and a change 
in the psychology of the public is 
bound to reflect the new hope which 
people everywhere will take from this 
event. 


“Even the emergency steps taken 
by Congress and the States to give 
the banks a breathing spell are a sign 
of encouragement, for this will great- 
ly aid the many conscientious bank- 
ers, whose first thought and care in 
this crisis has been humanitarian— 
to help stricken industries to carry 
on, to give work to as many as possi- 
ble. Such banks throughout great 
industrial sections have been given 
a breathing spell by the greater con- 
trol given them temporarily over 
their deposits and resources. 


“The stage is set for those who 
are anxious to do business and those 
who have something worth while, who 
tell their story effectively and often 
who are sincere and militant to at- 
tract their customers, will find the 
country is full of people who also 
are anxious to do business. We have 
everything here, we can fill all wants, 
and at very moderate cost to the 
consumer. Why not come out and 
say so, and get started?” 
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Mr. Spinner 
Have You 
Considered 


The question of this year’s cotton being 
exceedingly “trashy and dirty”? Accord- 
ingly are you turning out “trashy and 
dirty” yarns with excessive waste in your 
carding room? Does your product meet 
the exact requirements of your customers? 
Do you want to deliver a better product to 
your customers? If so, have your winders 
equipped with ECLIPSE YARN CLEAN- 
ES. They will guarantee you a better and 
cleaner yarn with no additional production 
cost. 


The ECLIPSE YARN CLEANER is 
guaranteed to improve the quality of your 
yarn. 


Request us to have a representative call 
and demonstrate to your entire satisfaction 
what the ECLIPSE YARN CLEANER 
can do for you. The ECLIPSE YARN 
CLEANER is standard equipment in many 
up-to-date cotton mills. 


The ECLIPSE YARN 
CLEANER can be attached to 
Foster and Universal winders 
and spoolers. 

Telegraph or telephone us col- 
lect for a demonstration. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. 
Eimira, N. Y. 


Southern Representative 
J. DO. LUTES 


P. O. Box 1651 Charlotte, N. C. 


YARN CLEANER 
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Eadie Automatic-lubricated Twister Ring 


Easily applied to 


existing twister rails 


Modernize your twisters with DIAMOND FINISH Eadie 
Rings. The production increase will rapidly repay the 
moderate cost. Note how this patented ring provides 
lubrication ALL AROUND’ the circle. You get faster 
production, cleaner and evener work, and traveler cost 
is greatly reduced. 


Whitinsville 
SPINNING RING CO. 


NEW EDITION 


Clark’s Directory 


OF SOUTHERN TEXTILE MILLS 
NOW READY 


Gives capital, number of ma- 


«Chines, officers, buyers, superin- 
io 7 tendents, kind of power used, 
11 CLARKS product and telephone number, 


DIRECTORY} 


SOUTHERN | 
MILLS) 


of every Southern Cotton Mill. 
Also contains sections: “Hints 
for Traveling Men,” and 
Clark’s Code Word Index. 
Printed on thin paper, cloth 
bound, pocket size. 

Two Revisions Yearly keeps 
this Directory Accurate and 
Complete. A copy should be in 
the office of every concern 
which sells to Southern Textile 
Mills and in the pocket of every 
Salesman who travels this territory. 


Orders Filled Promptly 
Price $2.00 


Clark Publishing Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Located in easy reach of most Sou- 
thern textile plants, we offer com- 
plete mechanical facilities and 
broad experience in the design and 
production of textile labels, tickets, 
bands, hang tags, etc. We are 
equipped b. th to reproduce designs 
now in use and to prepare new ones 
in harmony with modern styling 
trends. Usually we can do it at costs 
which are reflected in savings to 
our customers. 


Let Us Quote You 


JACOBS GRAPHIC ART/ COMPANY 


CLINTON ZOUTH CAROLINA 


Loom Cords a Specialty 


We Also Manufacture 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby aoe Company 
Millbury Mass. 


CLIN 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING 


COMPANY 
CLINTON, IOWA 


QUALITY SERVICE 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U.S. Tariff Commission 


Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 


lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 


By Tuomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 
ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, 


$1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 


$1.00. 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. TompxKIns 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $1.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wa. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 


“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 


By I. C. 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 50c. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
CHARLOTTE, N. ©. 
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